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What Should be Stressed in the Indian’s Character in the 
Pioneer Stories Written for Children* 


Mrs A. N. Farmer, author and mother, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


In considering the content of the 
literature that should be placed in the 
hands of children it is necessary to 
keep in mind the various stages in the 
child’s development thru which he 
passes from infancy to maturity. 

We may roughly divide the child’s 
life into three periods: namely, infancy, 
from birth to about six; childhood, 
from six to about fourteen; adolescence, 
from about fourteen to manhood or 
womanhood. 

Infancy is characterized physically 
by restlessness and by impulsive ac- 
tion. At this time there is more phys- 
ical activity manifested than in any 
other period of human life. The babe 
is a bundle of instincts, and these must 
have their turn before they fade away 
into the more permanent form of 
habits. The knowledge of the world 
is gained at this period thru the simpler 
instincts,—grasping, locomotion, curi- 
osity, and the like. The imagination 
is most active but crude. Gaudy col- 
ors attract the eye. There is little dis- 
crimination of any kind and practically 
no sense of right and wrong. The 
child might be termed at this stage 
unmoral. 

The second period of childhood is 
characterized by more self-directed ac- 
tivity. There is a development of the 
higher instincts, as memory, the emo- 
tions, the imagination, and self-con- 





*Address before conference on children’s 
reading at Grand Rapids, Mich., May, 1922. 


sciousness. The play instinct is most 
prominent. If we agree with the 
psychologist, who believes that each 
child reproduces the race life, we can 
regard the years of infancy as re- 
hearsals of prehistoric ages and the 
years of early childhood as a repro- 
duction of the protracted and relative- 
ly stationary periods of the barbarian 
days. The child of this period lives in 
a world of his own. Here is a group 
of children building a tree-house; here 
is another group of cave-dwellers; 
here is still another hovering over a 
tiny camp-fire,—all manifestations of 
instincts in one form or another. Some 
one has said that savage instincts have 
no place in mature manhood, but if we 
commit surgery upon them, instead 
of molding and shaping them, we shall 
never get real manhood. The child of 
this period is so thoroly alive that he 
cannot bear the thought of losing one 
moment. A little lad of my acquaint- 
ance used to say when he was brought 
into the house and made to go to bed, 
“Is this all of today, mother?” He felt 
that he couldn’t afford to miss one bit 
of the glorious joy of living. 

For the mass of children, the ado- 
lescent period represents the time of 
greatest strength, endurance, and ca- 
pacity. Joseph Lee calls this the 
loyalty period. It might be termed the 
great unselfing of the child. Interest 
in others grows and there is a develop- 
ment of team-work spirit. 
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As we consider the subject of pioneer 
stories depicting the Indian’s charac- 
ter, we shall find that the characteris- 
tics of these three periods of the child’s 
life have a direct bearing on his in- 
terest in the stories. 

It is an acknowledged fact that all 
subject matter given to children should 
be definitely related to the child’s in- 
terests and experiences. In no other 
way can it have real significance to the 
child. While this principle is one of 
the first recognized by all writers on 
philosophy of education, there is no 
principle which is more often violated. 
Our text books are filled with ex- 
amples of material absolutely foreign 
to the interests and experiences of 
children. Our schools oftentimes lend 
themselves to an instruction unrelated 
to the child’s interests. Dr Dewey 
tells of visiting a superintendent at 
Moline, Ill. who told him that they 
found many children every year who 
were surprised to learn that the Mis- 
Sissippi river in the text book had any- 
thing to do with the stream of water 
flowing past their homes. Dr Winship 
of the Journal of Education vouches for 
this story. A little girl came home 
from school looking very much dis- 
tressed. Her mother questioned her 
to find out what was troubling her. 
Finally the little girl said, “We had an 
awful hard number lesson today.” Her 
mother asked what it was about. The 
little girl replied, “It was about a man 
having his leg cut off.” The next 
morning the mother anxious to know 
more about this hard example, went to 
school. On the blackboard was this 
problem. “If a man has a string 31 
inches long, how many inches will he 
have if he cuts off one foot?” My own 
little girl did not know that the pint 
measure in the arithmetic was the 
same as that in my kitchen until it 
was explained to her in the kitchen, 
not in the school. The history text 
used in the ninth grade of our public 
school was written by a professor who 
never taught except in college, and 
much of the material presented in the 
text is not related in any way to the 


experiences of the average ninth grade 
pupil and cannot be interpreted by 
him. 

If we agree that the first essential 
in all reading matter for children is 
that it may be interpreted in terms of 
the child’s own experiences and inter- 
ests, then we can intelligently consider 
this phase of children’s reading, that 
is, stories written of pioneer life de- 
‘eages the Indian’s habits, his beliefs, 

is method of living, his character- 
qualities. What should these stories 
give to the child? Will they help him 
in his development? Will they enable 
him to interpret the present in terms 
of the past? When the Indian came 
upon the earth, he was interested only 
in it and himself. His first desire was 
for food, later for shelter and clothing. 
Nature was his teacher and his store- 
house. His activities grew from his 
quest for food and from his need for 
shelter and clothing. The animals, 
except perhaps those who preyed upon 
him, were his friends. He endowed 
the moon, the sun, the rain, the wind, 
even the birds and flowers with human 
qualities. His God sometimes took the 
form of an animal or it might have a 
human form,—at least, whatever its 
appearance, it had very human quali- 
ties. Hospitality was a great virtue, 
“for did not the All-Powerful One give 
all, then no one could claim that any 
part was entirely his own.” The bent 
twig, the foot-print, the faintest sound 
were significant to the Indian. His 
keenness of vision, his sense of smell, 
his stealthiness of foot, his skill with 
the bow and arrow, were all-a matter 
of training in the survival of the fit- 
test. 

When the first settlers came to this 
country, they were greeted as friends 
by the Indians and shown every con- 
sideration that the red man could give 
them. It was the Indians who taught 
the settlers to plant the corn, or Indian 
maize; it was the Indians who gave 
them the wild turnips, the squash, the 
pumpkin, the wild rice, and the wild 
oats. When the Indian was treated 
unjustly by his white friends, he was 














revengeful and cruel. On the other 
hand, he was faithful unto death to a 
trust imposed in him, and protected 
his friends at the risk of his own life. 
Some of the Indian tribes were fierce 
and war-like, while others were peace- 
loving people. 

The instincts of the child lead him 
to repeat the activities of primitive 
man, consequently he is in sympathy 
with the occupations of the Indian. 
He understands the quest for food, the 
desire for shelter, the attraction of 
bright colors and ornaments, the love 
of fire, the making of primitive tools. 
He, too, lives in an imaginative world. 
The animals, the birds, the flowers 
are his friends; he talks with them; he 
understands their language. Maybe, 
at one time, his God is his father, at 
another, the moon. He stalks the deer 
with stealthy tread; he lives in a cave 
where wild animals of fierce tribes 
cannot enter; he kindles a fire and 
roasts the golden ears of corn for the 
feast at eventide. It is a familiar 
world to the child. It feeds his need 
for the welcome satisfying of the in- 
stincts. 

Realizing then as we do the child’s 
world, let us in selecting or writing 
pioneer stories for children see that 
they are filled with the Indian’s love of 
nature so closely related to his mode 
of living, which includes his fishing and 
hunting, his cultivation of the Indian 
maize, his gathering of roots and herbs, 
his making of dyes, his knowledge of 
plants and the habits of animals, his 
fondness for fruits, his gathering of 
wild berries, wild rice and wild oats, 
his curing of skins, his preparation of 
pemmican, which consisted of fresh 
meat, strips of fat, and berries pounded 
together and dried, his picture-writ- 
ing, his peace-pipe, the calumet, and 
so on. Let these stories show the In- 
dian’s idealism thru the myths and 
legends, for example, the Legend of 
summer and winter, the Origin of the 
trailing arbutus, the Legend of the 
Indian maize, and countless other bits 
of fancy handed down by the Indian 
story tellers. Then the stories of 
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Indian conflicts and adventures should 
bring out high moral truths,—those of 
faithfulness, courage, bravery, truth- 
fulness, and the like. Take, for ex- 
ample, the Spartan qualities of the old 
man who sent his two fine sons into 
battle. They were both killed, so he 
goes to the battlefield to claim the 
bodies. The elder son lies with his 
face toward home as if longing to be 
away from the conflict. The old father 
turns away from the body with a ges- 
ture of disgust. The younger son’s 
body lies where the battle was thick- 
est with his face toward his enemies. 
The father lovingly picks up the body 
of the younger son and bears it home 
to be buried with the ceremonials of 
his race. Then let us not forget the 
Indian names of our rivers, our lakes 
and our cities and thru a knowledge of 
their sources let us preserve the In- 
dian’s habit of naming from tradition, 
or event that has transpired. 

In the pioneer stories, let us not 
dwell upon the conflicts with the 
Indians and the whites. In almost 
every case where the Indians killed 
large numbers of whites either they 
were urged on by French or English 
with the aid of fire-water, or they 
themselves, after brooding over the in- 
justice of the whites in taking their 
lands and robbing them of their food, 
would attempt to stop the encroach- 
ments of their enemies by slaughter. 
In reviewing six or eight books writ- 
ten about the Indians in pioneer days, 
I have yet to find an author who did 
not think the Indians were badly 
treated by the whites. The despicable 
methods used by the whites in obtain- 
ing possession of anything the Indians 
owned seems unbelievable today. An 
amusing story is told of a greedy 
pioneer. An Indian offered to sell him 
some honey from a near-by bee tree. 
The pioneer, very anxious to get the 
honey, said “How much?” The Indian 
replied, “One dollar.” This was very 
reasonable for a tree filled with 
honey, so the pioneer urged the Indian 
to take him to the tree immediately. 
When the Indian saw the tree again 
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Ihe said “Cho-in-bees! Cho-in-bees!” 
and refused the money. The pioneer, 
seeing the tree swarming with bees, 
thought the Indian wanted to back out 
of his bargain, so he insisted on the 
Indian taking the money. The Indian 
went off still protesting and saying, 
“Cho-in-bees! Cho-in-bees!” Then the 
pioneer proceeded to cut down the 
tree. As the tree fell, he found himself 
literally and truly in a hornet’s nest 
and was nearly stung to death. The 
old Indian had discovered that the 
tree contained a wasp’s nest, and had 
tried in every way possible to explain, 
but the white man was too anxious to 
drive a sharp bargain to heed him. So, 
for once, a white man received a well- 
deserved punishment for being too 
grasping. 

When children become men and 
women they will understand why the 
Indian was termed cruel and revenge- 
ful. They will understand the attitude 
of the whites when they said, “There 
is no good Indian but a dead one.” 
In discussing the Indians, Miss Flo- 
rence Holbrook, the author of the 
Hiawatha primer said, “Many of the 
pioneers and historians in depicting 
the cruel and revengeful nature of the 
Indians use this as a means of defend- 
ing their own heartless position.” 
Fortunately for the children, there is a 
great fund of incidents showing the 
kindness, generosity and faithfulness 
of this primitive people, which have 
been written by pioneers and _ have 
been preserved by our historical soci- 
eties. Aunt Emily Ward, an early set- 
tler of Michigan, tells, in a pioneer 
story, of picking strawberries on the 
Canadian side of the St. Clair river. 
The row boat that she and another 
girl used in crossing the river became un- 
fastened and drifted away from «the 
shore. Aunt Emily, who was then a girl 
of seventeen, and the other young girl 
managed to build a raft which they tied 
together with strips of material from 
their clothing. On this raft they drifted 
down to an island where they were 
taken in and cared for by friendly In- 
dians, who found their boat and helped 
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them to return to their friends. She 
says, “I have never seen an Indian 
treated with kindness but he returned 
it by equal kindness, and he never 
forgets a favor.” 

A missionary tells of being adopted 
as a brother by one of the chiefs. The 
chief had given the missionary a beau- 
tiful canoe, but unfortunately it was 
stolen, so the chief then brought him 
his own much prized canoe. The mis- 
sionary protested that he shouldn’t ac- 
cept so fine a gift—the only canoe the 
chief had. The Indian insisted that 
his brother keep the canoe, for he 
said, “I can make another and you 
cannot.” 

As in Longfellow’s immortal poem 
of Hiawatha, so in the pioneer stories 
of this primitive people, we can take 
the child into a world of great ideals, 
peopled with heroes who defeat the 
wicked and who struggle for the weak 
and helpless. Mary E. Burt, in her 
Literary landmarks for children, says, 
“The meanest myth which ever sprang 
from the lips of the simple savage in 
the earth’s long childhood has more 
of aspiration, more of inspiration in it, 
than the whole world of soulless 
wonders.” Dr. J. Rose Colby, in her 
Literature and life in school, says, “If 
children are to grow naturally into 
men and women there must be ever 
about them a richer world than they 
can yet fully conceive. And from this 
richer world must come not only the 
elements of their present life in forms 
which they easily recognize and ap- 
propriate to immediate use; there must 
also come a stimulus and a challenge, 
‘a call to powers that are but just astir 
in them.” 

The child in recapitulating the race, 
even in part, is in sympathy with the 
Indian’s thoughts and ideals; his in- 
terests correspond with those of primi- 
tive man. By reading of the Indian in 
the pioneer stories, he makes their life 
a part of his thought, and his own 
primitive instincts have a natural out- 
let in reliving the stories of these 
simple people. But we must remember 
that the child lives in an environment 














of the present, and whatever he reads 
must be affected by what is taking place 
about him. Consequently, the child uncon- 
sciously realizes the development of hu- 
manity, and thru the activities and 
thoughts of the past, he gets an under- 
standing and an insight into the com- 
plex present. In time he begins to see 
relationships, progress and_ ethical 
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values, and gradually the mass of con- 
flicting events and facts become organ- 
ized, and the child emerges from his 
world of fancy into a world of modern 
fact. With a background, rich in color 
and filled with nature’s wealth, he 
stands forth in the foreground of his 
own civilization prepared for his duty 
to society and to the race. 





Some Illustrators of Children’s Books 
Harriet L. Kidder, State teachers college, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Last year in these pages I spoke of 
five or more illustrators—now I shall 
give some data gathered during the year 
on half a dozen others. 

One of the best books for children 
which I have seen during the year is 
Stokes’ Argosy of fables, illustrated 
by Paul Bransom. Possibly some 
readers will remember the pictures of 
animals appearing in numbers of The 
Outlook several years ago. They were 
by this same artist who made the pic- 
tures for Stokes’ book in 1921. Mr 
Bransom says, “From my earliest years 
I was always interested in animals and 
took advantage of every opportunity to 
draw at the National Zodlogical park in 
Washington.” Washington is his native 
city. Here, upon leaving school, he went 
to work with a patent office draftsman. 
His only regular art schooling was a 
month at the Corcoran Art gallery, but 
he can draw animals—he does it in a 
most wonderful way. 

He began illustrating for magazines 
and book publishers in 1903, doing 


‘Jack London’s Call of the wild, Ken- 


neth Graham’s Wind in the willows, 
J. O. Curwood’s Swift Lightning and 
other books of animal stories. He was 
able to have his studio in the New 
York Zodlogical park for a number of 
years thru the kindness of Mr Horna- 
day. The animals in this Argosy of 
fables—both wild and domestic— 
(about 24 well mounted plates) cannot 
fail to hold a child’s interest and to in- 
struct him in natural history. We 


know the pictures have been carefully 
and faithfully made from living models, 
and together with the added charm of 
Mr Bransom’s idea of color, they are 
really beautiful. He puts together 
bold, vivid contrasting colors that 
catch the eye, and yet are always 
pleasing. The Argosy of fables is the 
best Christmas present a child could 
have. 

An old fashioned book—Mrs Ew- 
ing’s Tales—has been made modern 
by the illustrations of Miss Edna Cook, 
a Philadelphia artist. She studied at 
the Pennsylvania academy of fine arts 
and for some time abroad. She says 
that she has always aimed at one goal 
—to draw pictures for the most appre- 
ciative audience in the world—the chil- 
dren. “My serious ambition,” she 
writes, “is to form into color and line, 
with ever growing artistic apprecia- 
tion, something of the wonderful world 
the child mind knows.” Her pictures 
are on the Kate Greenaway order. 
The frontispiece and the pictures op- 
posite pages 202 and 408 of the Tales 
are especially pleasing. 

An illustrator who is evidently an 
artist of note aside from his work for 
books, is Rowland Wheelwright, the 
English painter. Born in Queensland, 
Australia, he came to live in England 
at the age of 12, and was educated at 
Tonbridge school. He began his art 
education at St Johns Woods school 
of art. His present home and place of 
work is at Bushey, Herts. He has been 
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exhibiting pictures at the London gal- 
leries since 1895. Pictures of his may 
also be seen in the galleries at York, 
Oldham and elsewhere in England. 

Mr Wheelwright has beautifully il- 
lustrated Alexandre Dumas’ Three 
musketeers published by Dodd, Mead 
& Company. Evidently we have here 
a real artist giving of his best to the 
children. There are sixteen pictures, 
in most of which he seems to lean to 
the pastel shades—blue and lavendar 
predominate. In spite of this quiet, 
delicate coloring, there is much vim in 
the paintings—the figures have virile 
action in them, and are well fitted to 
the dramatic tale. Mr Wheelwright 
says, “The subects I like best to paint 
are a combination of figures and ani- 
‘mals (mostly horses).” Several of 
such figures occur (see p. 178, 274, 
304) and must have given him great 
enjoyment in the making. 

Dorothy Lathrop has illustrated in 
a most successful way W. H. Hud- 
‘son’s Little boy lost, published by AI- 
fred Knopf. In her frontispiece there 
arises against a background of blue 
sea (whose saltiness you can almost 
smell) a mass of white foam which 
takes the figure of an old seaman, to 
the wondering delight of the little boy 
on the rocks above. And opposite 
page 70, the forest and the black pool 
are mysterious enough to satisfy any 
child. Whoever has seen a flock of red 
flamingoes pass along the horizon will 
appreciate the picture opposite page 
29. The dim picture of “The lady of 
the hills,” opposite page 114 (with 
the background of flowers and the lion 
sleeping at the lady’s feet) is really 
exquisite, reminding one of some of 
the “Bluebird” settings. The picture 
of the “Mist people,” opposite page 
157, is very good, too. 

Miss Lathrop is a native of Albany, 
New York, a daughter of I. P. Lath- 
rop, the painter. She obtained her art 
education at Columbia university and 
at the Pennsylvania academy of fine 
arts. She has done illustrating for 
several magazines, and two books 
which she has done are Japanese 


prints, by John Gould Fletcher, and 
The three Mulla-Mulgars by Walter 
De La Mare. At the time of her let- 
ter to me, she was engaged in illustrat- 
ing a collection of Walter De La 
Mare’s fairy poems, which I think has 
since been published. 

An illustrator who has worked with 
Mr E. V. Lucas on his books for chil- 
dren is Francis D. Bedford, best known 
I think in connection with the Four 
and twenty toilers. Mr Bedford started 
his art training at South Kensington, 
London, in the architectural school. 
He is not only an illustrator but an 
architect and painter as well. He was 
for some time a pupil of Sir Arthur 
Bloomfield, the architect. He then 
traveled in France, Italy and Sicily, 
measuring and sketching buildings. 
“On my return,” he says, “the attrac- 
tions of painting and _ illustrating 
gradually prevailed.” He adds, how- 
ever, that a knowledge of architecture 
is a fine background for the other 
branches of art, and the fact that he 
has just completed a soldiers’ memo- 
rial, in London, I think, shows that he 
still indulges in architecture to some 
extent. 

He has illustrated the first edition of 
Barrie’s Peter and Wendy. He il- 
lustrated E. V. Lucas’ Book of shops, 
his Four and twenty toilers and other 
of his juvenile books. In 1921, he illus- 
trated The magic fishbone by C. 
Dickens, published by Warne, and he 
has just completed pictures for A 
Cornish romance, to be published this 
fall. His wife, a daughter of Hugh 
Carter, is also an artist, as is also one 
of his four daughters, so we may ex- 
pect many artistic things) from this 
family. Mr Bedford’s pictures re- 
mind one of those of E. Boyd Smith 
and have also much of the old world 
charm of Walter Crane’s work. Espe- 
cially in the Four and twenty toilers 
do the pictures have a great deal in 
them for children. 

Mark Twain is the older child’s 
favorite author, and many artists seem 
to try their hand at beautifying and 
vivifying those delightful and already 
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imaginative pages. Last year I spoke 
of Worth Brehm who made the pic- 
tures for Tom Sawyer. Another Mark 
Twain artist of note is Franklin Booth 
who has illustrated the Prince and pau- 
per, published by Harper. 

Mr Booth is an Indiana artist (now 
living in New York) who studied at 
the Chicago art institute, and first 
drew for the Indianapolis News and the 
Munsey publications. He went abroad 
after a few years, for study, spending 
most of his time in Spain. The in- 
fluence of that country is easily seen in 
his vivid, striking use of color. He 
must have studied Court life carefully 
also, judging from his Court scenes. 
After his return he made many illustra- 
tions for Scribner's, Harpers, Colliers, 
and the Ladies’ Home Journal. Of the 
seven illustrations in the Prince and 
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pauper, the frontispiece and a few 
others show tke brilliant, striking, al- 
most oriental coloring I have men- 
tioned. Then again we find, opposite 
pages 56 and 148, the quieter blues, 
pale greens and pinks—pastel shades 
like those of Rowland Wheelwright. 
The picture opposite page 148 is espe- 
cially beautiful. It reminds one of 
some of Arthur Rackham’s work. In 
fact, this is the best edition of this 
famous story by Mark Twain that I 
know. 

Note—The data given in this article has 
all been received in personal letters from the 
illustrators. The publishers have been most 
courteous in helping me get into touch 
with their illustrators. These letters we 
are pasting in the front of the books illus- 
trated by the writers, which we have in 
our model collection of beautifully illus- 
trated children’s books, thus making each 
copy practically an autograph copy. 





In the Letter Box 


Wells’ Outline of History List 
Editor, Pustic LIBRARIES: 

We are being swamped with inquiries 
for Miss Gentry’s Wells’ Outline of his- 
tory list. (P.L. 27:503) Will you 
please announce that it is to be published 
in Mr Faxon’s Bulletin of Bibliography, 
beginning with the September-December 
issue? It is not now in print. 

Purp B. WricGut, librarian, 
Public library. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Cross Reference Cards 

Dear Pustic LipRARIES: 

I would like to ask if the librarian to 
whom “Bewildered bookman” refers in 
your October issue never used cross 
reference cards? I have wondered from 
what obscurity the “powers that be” 
have dragged the antiques which are 
sometimes used as_ subject headings. 
But the frank and friendly little cross 


reference card sends one quickly from 


the simple heading to the more compli- 
cated one under which desired informa- 


tion may be found. My public consists 
of students who are always in a hurry 
—always doing their reference work in 
the five minutes before it is time to go 
to class—so I know what a time and 
temper saver that little cross reference 
card can be. 
ANOTHER SCHOOL LIBRARIAN. 





Magazine Binding 
Editor, Pusric LIBrarRigs: 

The letter from The Outlook Com- 
pany to Miss Wheelock in the October 
number of Pusric LiprarieEs in regard 
to the binding of magazines which will 
provide for wider margins, is interest- 
ing and timely. 

It will not only provide for the 
physical appearance but the durability 
of the magazine for the reference de- 
partment. It is a cause for much re- 
joicing for both the librarian and li- 
brary binder. I, for one, appreciate Miss 
Wheelock’s work in this direction. 

Also in the matter of folding plates, 
if the publishers could fold them to 
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correspond with the wider margins it 
would solve a problem of the binder, 
“to refold them without showing the 
crease.” 
FLorENcE S. NEwcoms, 
Head of periodical division. 
Indianapolis public library. 





Not a New Edition 

The Editor, Pustic Liprarigs: 

In The Publishers’ Weekly for May 13, 
1922, under Lippincott, J. B. Co., there 
was listed the well known Pronouncing 
Gazeteer, with a new copyright date, 
1922, the title also having been ex- 
panded to show the inclusion of the 
1920 census statistics. We inferred 
from this announcement that a new 
and revised edition of this important 
work was at last available, the latest 
in print being the edition of c1905- 
c1911, and purchased the volume on 
that assumption. 

On comparing this with the 1905 
edition we find absolutely no changes 
in the 2105 pages except the new 
copyright date, a short publisher’s note 
and the inclusion of the 1920 census 
statistics at the end. 

The new copyright date led us to 
believe that this was a new edition. 
We take this method of advising other 
libraries what they may expect in 
ordering this volume. St. Petersburg 
is still St. Petersburg as far as this is 
concerned. 

Joun B. Katser, 
Librarian. 
Public library, Tacoma, Wash. 
ee: ee 


The Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazet- 
teer has not been revised beyond 1905, 
except as far as the inclusion of the new 
Census statistics at the end may have ef- 
fected this, nor are we at present an- 
nouncing any date of further revision. 


J. B. Lrpprncotr Company. 





Why? 
Carl H. Milam, secretary of. the A. 
L. A., reports. several instances the 


last few months where a man calling 
himself Russell has “touched” sympa- 
thetic librarians because he had lost 
his pocket book. He was, so he said, 
at various places, a librarian, an as- 
sistant librarian and a library janitor. 

It seems strange that with repeated 
warnings, this man Russell should 
still be able to support himself by 
“touching.” 





Letters from Abroad 
Geneva, September 9, 1922. 
Dear Miss Editor: 


Two years ago I wrote you from Geneva 
about the libraries of the League. At that 
time both libraries, the Secretariat and the 
library of the Labor office had American 
heads; Miss Florence Wilson in the Secre- 
tariat, and Prof Royal Meeker, indirectly 
as head of a division of the Labor Office 
library, the executive librarian being, how- 
ever, an English woman. In the meantime, 
the Labor Office library has been separated 
out of Prof Meeker’s division. It has a 
Norwegian acting-librarian and is a bit at 
a standstill as to what to do, being very 
much overcrowded and somewhat undecided 
in method. 

The Secretariat library, under Misses 
Wilson and Bartlett, has a very international 
staff and has profited here and there from 
continental methods, but it is in the main 
a straight exhibition of the most modern 
methods, which we suppose to be American 
methods. 

I doubt if there is anywhere at home or 
abroad a better standing exhibit or adver- 
ttisement of these methods than this library. 
The nature of its service to the delegates, 
the Secretariat and private international 
students, make of its collection a very live, 
up-to-date, collection on the most vital 
human topics of the time—the active living 
questions which are affecting international 
and national life and death now. 

The cataloging is in excellent form, the 
main library room light and airy, service to 
readers, active and cheerful. It creates real 
enthusiasm in all the American users and 
observers that I have seen here, and there 
are many of them. 

When you think that the representatives 
of 52 nations are here actively at work, 
many of them with very large staff of re- 
search helpers, you can well imagine that 
there is no other spot on earth where 
American library methods are seen in oper- 
ation by so wide a constituency, and no- 
thing so well worth encouraging by the 
American Library Association as such an 
exhibit. It has occurred to me further, as it 
did two years ago, that it is rather a pity 
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that there should not be a library school 
under the encouraging guidance of the As- 
sociation of American Library Schools, 
drawing students from all the 52 countries. 

Nothing would so tend to spread and 
standardize methods as this, but of course 
at the same time, it ought only to be done 
with the co-operation of schools which have 
had experience. I think we have already 
learned in our American experience that in 
standardizing practice it is worth a good 
deal of care to get right first. The Association 
of library schools has done such good work in 
standardizing curriculum at home that it 
would be a competent adviser and might 
perhaps be a promotor of this on similar 
grounds to those which have made the 
American Library Association interested in 
creating modern American libraries abroad. 
The need of special model libraries is al- 
most superseded by the very high character 
of the one which has been produced here 
under the direction of Miss Wilson. 

The really model Red Cross Health lib- 
rary of which I wrote before has alas! come 
to an end and been moved away. This is 
a real misfortune to the work of the La- 
bor bureau in matters of industrial hygiene, 
etc., and to ithe extension work of the Leag- 
ue in the matter of international public 
health. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. C. Richardson. 


x *K * x 


Geneva, September 11, 1922. 
Dear Miss Editor: 

I wonder if you are familiar with the work 
of the “l’Heure Joyeuse”’ in Brussels. You 
know it is the Children’s library in which 
Mrs Griffiths and Mr Stevens of Pratt are 
interested. Mrs Griffith’s association equip- 
ped the room to begin with, but it was taken 
over by ithe city and is carried on its bud- 
get. 

The long and rather narrow room is 
cheerful and serves more than 1,600 regis- 
tered children. The children’s cards have 
increased nearly 50 per cent since January 
1, I do not know, anywhere, a better model 
of what an American children’s library is 
a what a children’s library should be than 
this. 

Administration is Belgian, not specially 
trained, but aware of the methods and thor- 
oughly in sympathy with the spirit. 

I was directed to the library by Miss 
Sedeyn who had the scholarship at Pratt 
last year and was at the Detroit meeting. 
Her energies and American experience 
are probably to be turned into teaching lib- 
rary matters in a technical school in Brus- 
sels this winter. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. C. Richardson. 
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Better than a Novel because True 


Dear Editor: 

Please tell the librarians that the 
Sword of Liberty by Frank and Cor- 
telle Hutchins is not a novel though so 
listed by its publishers. It is a narra- 
tive gleaned from authentic sources by 
the authors, both of whom are experts 
in historical research. Private papers, 
letters, military documents and histori- 
cal reports in the Library of Congress 
and elsewhere furnished the material 
from which the narrative was written, 
and in no wise is there reason to call it 
a novel or fanciful tale. 

The story is a most fascinating one 
but it is also a true one, and it gave 
great grief to the writers of it who had 
spent much time and labor in their 
work to have it presented as something 
having “a comfortably real air.” 

It is a story closely connected with 
the life of Lafayette to whom the 
American Congress presented a won- 
derful sword in 1799, by the hand of 
Benjamin Franklin, first American 
minister to France. It gives the atmos- 
phere of the two revolutions, the 
American and the French, as few books 
do. It is interesting to young and old 
alike. I have tried it on persons of all 
ages, it always proves interesting and I 
especially commend it for boys from 14 
up. More of this sort of material 
would do much to develop a love of 
books among boys. 

LiBRARIAN FRIEND OF THE HUTCHINS 





Civil Service Examination 


The United States Civil Service 
commission announces an open com- 
petitive examination for junior libra- 
rians in the Department of agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., November 8. This 
examination will be given thruout the 
country where United States Civil 
Service is represented and at which 
examination is requested in applica- 
tions received in time to mail examina- 
tion papers. . 

The beginning salary will be $1860 
a year with a probable bonus of $20 
a month. The examination is open to 
both men and women. 
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Books to Read 


for a one room school” by at least 
a goodly number of both the A. 
L. A. and the N. E. A. has a remarkable 
phase. Among the 25 books chosen by 
lot, only one is new, The story of man- 
kind by Van Loon; all the others are the 
old, old favorites which have stood the 
test of time for at least a dozen years 
and many of them, for several times 
that period. Wild animals I have known, 
Heidi and Rebecca of Sunnybrook farm, 
mentioned as new, would cause a smile 
as they are the last back of Van Loon’s 
Story of mankind that are included. 
One can but question just what this 
means, taking into consideration those 
who did the voting. Is it true with them 
that the things we loved earliest, we love 
best? Or shall we conclude that noth- 
ing in this later day equals the old 
‘things? It will be noticed in articles sub- 
mitted by some of the leading children’s 
librarians who are contributing to this 
number of Pusric Lrpraries that they 
are stressing also the duplication of the 
good old books rather than having on 


Te voting on “A shelf of books 





hands other newer books of which they 
are not quite so sure. 

In an article in the Outlook for Au- 
gust, a school master gives a very inter- 
esting dissertation on the books that boys 
recommend to each other, and in this are 
included only the old, old stand-bys. In 
a list of 50 books, every one of them 
voted for by 10 boys at least, some of 
them by several times as many (48, 44, 
42, 39, etc., out of 70 boys), not a single 
new book of less than a dozen years is 
included. The list is the result of three 
years reading and choosing by the boys, 
the master vetoing less than a half dozen 
books in all that time. 

Miss Power after long years of expe- 
rience says: 

“Best books” grow slowly but they 
are sure to live and in the end take their 
place of right in the domain of reading, 
especially that part of it that belongs to 
youth. If writers of books and pub- 
lishers together will produce books to 
live instead of books to sell, or “to make 
talk,” the business of living would find 
its greatest source of helpfulness in their 
product. 
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Books and Librarians 


HE autumn months are usually 
[iste up with library conventions 

in various parts of the country, 
and this year has seen no diminution in 
the observance of this custom. 

The Pacific Northwest started off the 
season, soon followed by Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Kentucky, Illinois, Vermont, 
Montana, Iowa and others. Each and all 
of these meetings held something of gen- 
eral interest for the craft in organization 
work, in appeal for local improvement 
and in solidarity of interest. But the 
outstanding thing was the appeal for 
more and better knowledge of books on 
the part of librarians themselves, as indi- 
viduals as well as librarians. Time 
was given in every program for the 
discussion of books in various lines. 
Authors of standing were invited 
speakers in a number of instances and 
they were listened to, weighed and 
measured by their audiences in a man- 


ner that promises much for real intelli- 
gence in book appraisal and selection. 
Mrs Banning of Duluth, to mention 
one delightful speaker, gave a most illum- 
inating address on the understanding 
which exists between the members of a 
group of young critics, mostly in New 
York, who set and follow fashions in 
their work regardless of consequences to 
any one but themselves. If Mrs Ban- 
ning’s opinion is correct, it is easy to 
understand why some books are pushed 
and others damned by faint praise, and 
still others smothered in silence. At any 
rate, it is a call for librarians to read for 
themselves, with their own community in 
mind, to give heed to their professional 
appraisers rather than to those who are 
in the market places. 
" Books, all, everything about books, 
are the province and problem of li- 
brarians. 





Books and the 


R ROBERT T. HILL of the New 
D York State Education department, 
in discussing Workers’ education 
and the public library, called attention 
to the fact that the Workers’ Educational 
movement has been much hampered in 
America as well as in England by the 
scarcity of books of suitable sort for use 
as text books. Instructors and leaders 
have been put to it to develop courses of 
reading and study that are interesting and 
helpful and within the range of exper- 
ience and preparation of those engaged in 
the work. 
Dr Hill calls attention to the fact, fur- 
ther, that in some of the American 
schools series of pamphlets such as those 


Labor Movement 


published by the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America have been prepared, 
and there is a plan for the preparation 
of a series of modern, constructive books 
on labor, science and literature for men 
and women of the labor movement. 

Dr Hill in commenting on the scarcity 
of material has doubtless had experience 
which has driven him to the conclusions 
which he uttered, but at the same time, 
it is hardly fair to say that there is a 
scarcity of such books when such a bibli- 
ography as that prepared by Laura A. 
Thompson of the United States depart- 
ment of labor, by labor organizations 
themselves, presents such an array of 
material that librarians cannot offer the 
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excuse of not knowing where and what 
literature there is. The fact may be 
that in providing material for the shelves 
not so keen a scent for material relating 
to the labor movement is developed as in 
finding material for women’s clubs and 
study organizations of other kinds. 

The national secretary of a labor or- 
ganization, in seeking help from the writ- 
er with regard to organizing the material 
on the book shelves of his department, 
revealed the fact that there was a main 
library and two branches libraries main- 
tained by the local organization of his 
craft and that he was unaware that the 
help which he was seeking in the market 
might be given to him without charge 
by the public library of his city. 

Indeed, instances might be mentioned 
by those who know the facts, of univer- 
sity professors leading workers in study- 
ing printed material relating to labor 
affairs, but no instances are reported of 
their having directed these workers and 
searchers for knowledge to the public 
library of the community in which they 
live, and to the support of which laborers 
contribute thru taxation. 

Dr Hill stated that “suitable interest 
and effort by libraries and librarians to 
meet the apparent desire of workers to 


utilize leisure time to the best advantage 
may have the happy effect of strength- 
ening the attachment of workers to li- 
braries and books which the eminent sec- 
retary of the American Library Asso- 
ciation says has not existed or appar- 
ently does not now exist.” While the 
distinguished speaker said further that 
much of the life and vitality of the 
educational movement and its develop- 
ment depend directly upon the work- 
ers themselves, since it is largely a 
group-originating and group-perpet- 
uating movement, at the same time 
this in no wise cancels the duty of the 
administrator of the public’s provision 
for its own education from seeking out 
opportunities afforded by the situation 
to make these groups more public 
minded and more understanding of 
public education as provided by every 
public library that is worthy of its 
name and station. 

Here, indeed, is a task worthy of the 
best efforts of the best librarians, a 
task so important and far reaching in 
its results in all their relations that 
it marks the occasion as one of prime 
importance, calling for the very best 
efforts that the public library is cap- 
able of making. 





Outdoor Beauty a Community Value 


NE of the very finest presenta- 
QO tions in an unusually good pro- 

gram of the recent meeting of 
the [Illinois library association was 
the address by Lorado Taft on Com- 
munity Consciousness. 

Mr Taft, while doubtless the fore- 
most American sculptor and full of vi- 
sion and purpose in his art, is also a 
man of ideas in regard to the needs of 
American life in the small communi- 





ties, and particularly in his native 
state of Illinois. In his love of his 
country, he has undertaken to arouse 
a spirit of responsibility in those who 
have means and opportunity to relieve 
the monotony of life without vision, 
and to that end he is giving much 
thought to things that will make life 
more interesting in the countryside. 
He is pointing out at every opportun- 
ity the effect of beautiful surroundings 
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and the value of having in the midst of 
community life such things of beauty 
and interest as will create in the minds 
and hearts of those who see them, last- 
ing memory of and affection for the 
places which possess them. 

There is tn this idea a suggestion for 
libraries in the smaller communities, 
perhaps a responsibility in these days 
of promiscuous memorials, that are 
preparing to build bridges, doorways, 
gates, park sites and the like to stress the 
fact that the best even in small propor- 
tions is far better than the huge in less 
worthy form. 

A lesson may be gleaned from the 
crowds of Italians, Greeks, and others 
from foreign lands who are found on 
holidays in public art places all over 
America, not so much because they are 
artistic, as because what they see there 
in picture and statue are reminders of 
their old home-land, full of beauty and 
of memories connected with the pleasure 
of their youth. 

The wanderer from the average 
small town in Illinois can recall beauty 
of natural scenery, perhaps, but of the 
village itself his memories must be of 
rather commonplace undertakings with 
nothing to grip his remembrances, 
nothing much besides his friends that 
he may “grapple to his soul with hoops 
of steel.” 

Mr Taft practices what he preaches, 
as his contributions to outdoor art in 
Illinois testify. Witness his wonder- 
ful Blackhawk! All around and about 
his home in Oregon, Ill. are many bits 
of beauty and grace that, once seen, can 
never be forgotten, and while thruout the 
state, particularly in Chicago and at the 
University of Illinois, he has made won- 
derful. contributions to outdoor art, the 


sum total is far too small when the op- 
portunity and occasion are considered. 

The address was an unusual one in its 
beauty, its spirit and in its practical 
ideas and librarians who heard Mr 
Taft will undoubtedly take to heart 
his wonderful appeal and lend their 
aid to a more widely spread apprecia- 
tion of the value of distinction and 
beauty in the small community. 





Mrs E. G. Potter Returns to Paris 


Mrs Elizabeth G. Potter who had 
charge of the American library in 
Paris during the service of the A. L. 
A. in France has been called back to 
that position by Dr W. Dawson John- 
ston, librarian of the Paris library. 

Mrs Potter has been for some time 
librarian of Mills college, Cal., from 
which she was granted a leave of ab- 
sence for overseas work for the dura- 
tion of the war. She has again been 
given leave of absence for one year. 

Mrs Potter’s work in interpreting li- 
brary service to the users of the libra- 
ry in Paris endeared her to all foreign- 
ers who came in contact with her in 
her work. The soldiers, time and again, 
referred to her as the best librarian 
they ever knew. It is, therefore, a mat- 
ter of gratification for those who 
cherished the hope of seeing library 
service assume a place as an integral 
part of education in Paris thru the 
American library there, that Mrs Pot- 
ter is returning even for this brief pe- 
riod to the scene of her former labors. 
It will mean much to the Paris library, 
and Dr Johnston is to be commended 
for his wise decision to have Mrs Pot- 
ter again a part of the staff of the 
American library in Paris. 

The California Writers’ club, of 
which Mrs Potter is a member, on 
hearing that she was to return to 
France, made a collection of auto- 
graphed copies of works of American 
authors and asked Mrs Potter to pre- 
sent them to the Paris library. The 
choice of books was made of those 
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that in some way exemplified life in 
America in the hope that this gift 
would help to interpret the American 
point of view to the French people. 
Here is a plan that may well be 
adopted in other states. (See p. 536) 

If librarians in other states would fol- 
low the example set by California, a 
worthy collection of American books 
would help the American library in Paris 
to interpret American life and letters to 
the people of France who have much 
reason to—wonder! 





Death of Distinguished Librarian of 
Yale University 

Addison VanName, librarian of Yale 
university from 1865-1904, died on Sep- 
tember 29. Mr VanName was one of 
those who attended the conference of 
1876, at which the American Library 
Association was founded. He was also 
librarian of the American Oriental So- 
ciety and of the Connecticut academy of 
arts and sciences. 

The Yale Alumni Weekly, speaking 
of Dr VanName says: 

The death of Addison VanName. . . 
removes one of the builders of the 
University. Known personally to but 
few of the present generation, Prof 
VanName was a familiar and respected 
figure of an earlier time. He was above 
all else a great librarian and assembler 
of books at a time when such a pro- 
fession was little understood. 

He had a very unusual range of in- 
terests and a remarkable ability to see 
clearly what the university should 
build its collections on and in what 
proportions. It was due to this gift 
that Yale’s great collections of books 
today are not a hit-or-miss collection, 
of which the total number of volumes 
is the chief interest, but an extremely 
well selected and well rounded as- 
sembly in which hardly a subject of 
study is not thoroly well represented, 
often by books not to be found else- 
where in the country. 

Addison VanName belongs to the 
select list of the founders of Yale uni- 





versity, and it is no less on this ac- 
count than as a man that Yale honors 
his memory. 





What the Public Library Means to Me 


The following letter was handed in 
as a class exercise without prompting 
or suggestion. In sending it, Miss Mc- 
Cullough of the Evansville public li- 
brary, said: 

I think this child whom I have known 
ever since coming to Evansville, was born 
reading. I do not quite remember, but I 
think when the doors of the West Side li- 
brary opened nine years ago she was sitting 
on the steps waiting to take out the first 
book. She lives in the country but she 
manages to spend a great deal of time with 
us. She is clever and original and I am 
quite sure wrote every word of tthe enclosed 
production without being aided or abetted 
by anyone. 

The Public library is mine, yours, 
and everybody’s. To me it is a Para- 
dise wherein is every adventure 
imaginable, from the tales of princes 
and princesses to histories, novels, and 
mystery tales of every kind. Books, 
to me, are “Flying Carpets,” to lands 
of dreams and adventure. Without the 
public libraries could you, or I, or any- 
one collect treasures so adorable and 
enchanting? Indeed, I would rather 
live near a public library than have 
the treasures of Captain Kidd. 

Mark Twain’s stories shall, for many 
generations to come, give the Earth a 
hearty laugh. He, and others, have 
given the people on our world a better 
and newer spirit of living. Poets, too, 
have painted for our minds vivid and 
beautiful pictures of life and life’s ad- 
ventures. For ages, our posterity shall 
enjoy our literature. But could they 
enjoy it half as much without the libra- 
ries? No lover of good literature can 
buy all the books he enjoys, but there is 
not a person denied the privilege of our 
public libraries. 

Great authors are a rare gift to this 
world, for they give the beauty of life 
to all. The libraries pass it on to us. 

JANE CUTLER, 
Evansville, Ind. 
8-A Grade, Age 11. 
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American Library Association 
A. L. A. Headquarters sent Miss 
Sarah C. N. Bogle, assistant secretary, 
to the American Legion Auxiliary 
meeting in New Orleans in October as 
its representative. On various occa- 


sions while there, Miss Bogle presented - 


to the Auxiliary the opportunity open 
to it to further library service to dis- 
abled men as well as in the extension 
of library facilities to all ex-service 
men, and solicited their assistance 
in promoting library progress. 

The A. L. A. was represented at 
the American prison association meet- 
ing in Detroit in October by Carl H. 
Milam, secretary, who spoke at a 
meeting of prison chaplains. Dr Hast- 
ings H. Hart, president of the American 
Prison association, had for distribution 
a list of books on prison management 
and the Detroit Public library dis- 
tributed an attractively printed list on 
“Prison Reform.” 

Discussions at the meeting covered 
the problems not unsimilar to those 
which library administration generally 
brings out. The hope was expressed 
that the chairman of the A. L. A. In- 
stitutional Libraries committee might 
be present next year and make an ex- 
hibit of books found most useful in 
prison libraries. 

Dr Asa Don Dickinson, librarian of 
the University of Pennsylvania library, 
was appointed by the A. L. A., to repre- 
sent the association at the inauguration 
of Dr Marion Edwards Park as presi- 
dent of Bryn Mawr college, on Oc- 
tober 21. 


The A. L. A. committee on National 
Certification is anxious to ascertain the 
views of the members of the associa- 
tion on this subject before submitting 
a report to the mid-winter meeting. 
There is not time to send question- 
naires to individuals. The chairman 
will be glad to receive from any mem- 
bers of the association an expression 
of opinion on the following points. 

1. Are you in favor of national 
certification for librarians? Please give 
reasons pro and con. 
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2. What standards would you sug- . 
gest as a basis for such certificates? 

3. What should be the organization 
of the certifying body? 

4. What forms or grades of certifi- 
cates should be issued? 

5. What should be the relation of 
national to state certification? 

Please address Frank K. Walter, 
chairman, A. L. A. committee on Na- 
tional Certification, University of Min- 
nesota library, Minneapolis, no later 
than November 20. 





Bargains 

Why pass a bargain by, especially 
when you must leap your own door- 
step to do so? 

There are still some librarians re- 
ported as paying 30 shillings plus post- 
age or commission, that is, well over 
$7 at present, for Blackwood’s Magazine, 
or Edinburgh Review, or Quarterly Re- 
view, tho each can be had from New 
York delivered for $5, any two for $9.50, 
or all three for $13.50. 

Similarly, Contemporary Review, cost- 
ing 42 shillings, or Fortnightly Review 
and Nineteenth Century, 48 shillings 
each, in England, can be gotten here for 
$7 apiece, $13.50 for two, or $20, for the 
three. 

There is no snake in the grass either. 
It is the genuine English originals, not 
reprints, that are furnished, and an 
American firm old at the business 
maintains the service. The trick is 
this: The text is imported in sheets 
and the covers then attached carry 
American advertising. A bit of enter- 
prise for which the Leonard Scott Pub- 
lication Company merits all praise. 
May its tribe increase. 

And here is a good place to point 
out the marked contrast between the 
University of Chicago Press’ handling of 
13 Cambridge University Press jour- 
nals and the Macmillan Company’s 
handling of Cambridge University 
Press books. The former lists at 20 
to 25 cents a shilling; the latter, at 
nearly 40. These journals are, Annals 
of Applied Biology, Annals of Bolus 
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Herbarium, Biochemical Journal, Bio- 
metrika, British Journal of Psychology, 
Journal of Agricultural Science, Journal 
of Anatomy, Journal of Ecology, Journal 
of Genetics, Journal of Hygiene, Journal 
of Physiology, Modern Language Re- 
view, and Parasitology. It is generally 
not unprofitable to order Cambridge 
periodicals from Chicago. It is not 
known ever to fail of being unprofitable 
to buy Cambridge books from Macmillan 
shelves in this country. And yet 
agents are always asserting that there 
is no money in periodicals. 

All which keeps a white light beat- 
ing on the copyright question. 

M. LLEWELLYN RANEY, chairman 

C. L. CANNON 

A. D. Dickinson 

H. C. WELLMAN 

Purp B. WriGHT 
A. L. A. Committee on book buying. 





Hospital Library Exhibit 

The exhibit on hospital library serv- 
ice was an interesting feature of the 
recent convention of the American 
hospital association at Atlantic City. 
This exhibit was assembled under Dr 
Bostwick’s supervision for the meeting 
in St. Louis. At Atlantic City mem- 
bers of the staff of the Atlantic City 
public library (at Miss Askew’s re- 
quest) set up and were in daily at- 
tendance at the exhibit. They report 
as follows: 


The poster exhibit sent by the A.L.A. 
was installed and in its completed state was 
extremely interesting. The Atlantic City 
public library sent up a collection of books, 
which was representative of the type of 
books to be used in hospitals. As the book 
wagon was lost in transportation, a tea 
wagon was fixed up. It proved very suc- 
cessful and aroused a great deal of interest 
by its possibilities. 

The exhibit was well attended. Doctors 
showed exceeding interest in it and spoke 
in the highest terms of the therapeutic 
value of the service. 

Numerous questions were asked. The fol- 
lowing are typical: 

What system of charging could be used? 
Will the public co-operate? In case of con- 
tagion, what is done with the books? Are 
technical books necessary? Should current 
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fiction be supplied? Is a trained librarian 
necessary? 

The questions were answered as fully as 
possible. 





A Good Example 


Books presented by the California Writers’ 
club to the American library in Paris. 


All books autographed and presented by 
the authors. 


Atherton, Gertrude 
The perch of the devil 
Sisters-in-law 
Transplanted 
Bartley 
Fair to middling 
Cable, George W. 
The Grandissimes 
Clemens, Samuel L. 
he innocents abroad 
Coolbrith, Ina 
Songs from the Golden Gate 
Darling, Esther Birdsall 
Baldy of Nome 
Deland, Margaret 
The iron woman 
Dobie, Charles Cadwell 
Broken to the plow 
Frost, Robert 
North of Boston 
Glasgow, Ellen 
One man in his time 
Keeler, Charles 
Elfin songs of Sunland 
Sequoia sonnets 
Lewis, Sinclair 
Main street 
Lowell, Amy 
‘ Legends 
Livingston, Florence 
The custard cup 
London, Jack 
Before Adam | — 
London, Charmion Kitridge 
Life of Jack London 
Markam, Edwin 
Lincoln and other poems 
The man with the hoe 
Merwin, Samuel 
In red and gold 
Muir, John 
Mountains of California 
O’Neil, Eugene 
The hairy ape; Anna Christie; The first man 
Poole, Ernest 
_ Beggars’ gold 
Rice, Cale Young 
At the world’s heart 
Charles di Tocca 
David 
Earth and the new earth 
Far quests 
The immortal lure 
A night in Agignon 
Nirvana days 
Porzia 
Shadowy thresholds 
Trails sunward 
Wraiths and_ realities 
Yolanda of Cyprus 
Sandburg, Carl 
Slabs of sunburnt west 
Smoke and steel 
Scollard, Clinton 
War voices 
Teasdale, Sara 
Flame and shadow 
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Thomas, Augustus 
Mrs. Luffingwell’s boots 
Arizona ‘ 
Van Dyke, Henry 
The ruling passion 
Weddemer, Margaret 
The broadwalk 
White, William Allen 
A certain rich man 
iggin, Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. i esos «| Dickens 
Wister, Owen 
The Virginian 
Robinson, Edwin Arlington 
Collected poems 





American Librarians in Paris 

Among American librarians who 
registered at the American library in 
Paris during the summer months, were: 
Miss Beatrice C. Wilcox, New York, 
Miss Mary S. Saxe, Westmount, Can- 
ada, Miss Edith Guerrier, Boston, Miss 
Corabel Bien, University of Oregon, 
Miss Metta Loomis, Illionis college of 
medicine, Chicago, Miss Mary Melcher 
and Miss Eliza Lamb, University of 
Chicago, Dr T. W. Koch, Northwest- 
ern university, Miss Grace Berger, 
Kansas City, Mrs Frances Linn, Santa 
Barbara, Mrs Engstfeld, Birmingham, 
Miss Jordan, Minneapolis, Miss Edith 
Eastman, East Cleveland, and Dr E. 
C. Richardson, Princeton university. 





Recognition of Services 

William Stetson Merrill, head of the 
reference department of the Newberry 
library, Chicago, completed on Septem- 
ber 30 a third of a century of service 
to that institution. In recognition of the 
occasion the Board of Trustees gave him 
a check and the members of the staff also 
presented him with an anniversary gift 
accompanied by a letter of greeting 
signed by all his staff associates. 

Mr Merrill graduated from Harvard 
in 1888 and on the first of June of the 
following year accepted an offer from 
Dr W. F. Poole, first librarian of the 
Newberry library, to join the staff of the 
new institution. Mr Merrill has seen 
the library develop from nearly its ini- 
tial purchase to its present size. He 
began his service there four years be- 
fore the completion of the present build- 
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Approval for Libraries 

A rather extended and definite 
schedule called a score card which is 
to be used in the classification of ele- 
mentary schools for Indiana, has been 
issued from the office of the Depart- 
ment of public instruction. The score 
for approval with regard to library 
equipment is as follows: 

A library of four volumes for each 
pupil in each grade with an annual ex- 
penditure of 60 cents per pupil for new 
books for general reading, at least two 
sets of readers for each of grades 1 
and 2, and one set for each of grades 3 
and 4, with a good bookcase for all 
DOORS isc sree) cwalengessseenen stan cess See 

A library of three volumes for each 
pupil in each grade with an annual ex- 
penditure of 50 cents per pupil for new 
books for general reading, and at least 
one set of readers for each of the first 
four grades, with a good bookcase for 
all books 

Meets requirement for second class 
schools. 

A library of two volumes for each 
pupil with an annual expenditure of 40 
cents per pupil for new books for gen- 
eral reading, and at least one set of 
readers for each of the first three 
grades, with a good bookcase for all 
MMe heretic ue eeee lcm oe natch Gaarwess 1 

Sets of readers which are required for 
scoring may be selected from supple- 
mentary readers, from geography, his- 
tory or from other subjects. 

All books for general reading and all 
readers which are selected from lists ap- 
proved by the State Board of Education 
meet the requirements for scoring. 

Free access to a public library meets 
this requirement for books for general 
reading but not for readers for grades 
1, 2, 3 and 4. 


The last paragraph puts the re- 
sponsibility on the public library 
when there is one, and no attempt will 
be made to build up two separate in- 
stitutions trying to do the same work. 





_ The Yale University library has a 
limited stock of the following publica- 
tions which will be distributed to li- 
braries making application: 

[Blake, Henry T.] 

The Rise and fall; or, The Origin of 
moral evil. N. Y. Hurd and Houghton, 
1866. (Not served) 

Atwater, Francis, comp. 

Atwater History and geneology. Meriden, 

— The Journal Publishing Company, 









Children’s Book Week, under the 
auspices of the Children’s Book Week 
Committee, 334 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, will be held November 12-18. 
All organizations concerned’ with 
children will emphasize the importance 
of books for boys and girls. Exhibits 
of children’s books, discussions of 
what children really like to read, dis- 
tribution of lists of books for young 
people, consideration of authors and 
illustrators who are producing books 
for children, will be some of the fea- 
tures emphasized in various communi- 
ties. 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 


I expressed my feeling about Chil- 
dren’s Book Week in a paper read at the 
Swampscott conference, and I feel to- 
day as I did then: that this is a great 
Publicity opportunity for librarians and 
that, unless librarians know how to use 
it, the publicity may result in “more 
books for the home,” to be sure, but 
often not in “better books for the home.” 

Publicity about children’s reading em- 
phasizes our profession’s lack of pro- 
vision for training librarians competent 
to advise parents, teachers, booksellers, 
when these people are willing, eager, to 
be advised as to the best books for the 
children. I shudder to think of some of 
the sales stimulated when I remember 
the heaps I have seen on certain book 
counters under Children’s Book Week 
posters. 

The “Week” seems to have come to 
stay, whether librarians are interested in 
it or not. We must rise to the oppor- 
tunity and do our utmost to get better 
books advertised, not merely more books 
purchased. 

Ciara: W. Hunt, 
Superintendent of children’s depart- 
ment, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SHALL WE BUY A BOOK A WEEK FOR 
CHILDREN? 

The other day I caught up with a 
bright eyed little Slavish girl on Jeffer- 
son Avenue on my way to the street car. 
She had seen me in her library and 
greeted me with a friendly “Hello.” 





The Library’s Part in Children’s Reading 


Librarians, of course, will join in this 
movement, according -to the needs and 
opportunities of their several com- 
munities. 


Pustic Lrprartes has asked a few of 
the outstanding librarians who are con- 
tributing to the literature and policy of 
library work for children to express 
opinions concerning the value of and 
programs for Children’s book week. 
Some very good library doctrine and 
sensible ideas have been expressed in re- 
plies which are given below. 


“Did you find a good book?” I asked 
her. “Oh yes, Three bears,” she re- 
plied. Then because she was at least 
nine I said, “Do you know the story?” 
She looked at me reprovingly. There 
was a pause, then she answered with 
condescending dignity: “I don’t take a 
book I don’t like.” 

Children demand familiar books, not 
necessarily new ones. Knowing this, 
would it not be fair to ask publishers 
whether or not by a more discriminat- 
ing selection of manuscripts they could 
give us larger editions of fewer titles at 
regular intervals thruout the year and 
re-issue standard books in satisfactory 
editions that the average person can af- 
ford to buy? To repay this service chil- 
dren’s librarians would need to recog- 
nize the good book more quickly than 
they are doing at present and if possible 
to push it to a point of profit for the pub- 
lisher and book dealer during the first 
year and toward a steady demand. 

A really good book never goes out of 
date among children, and one army of 
children passing on to manhood is al- 
ways succeeded by another. Hans 
Brinker, Little Women, Barnaby Lee, 
Men of Iron, the Jungle books, Grimm’s 
fairy tales, Alice in Wonderland, are 
types of the books most in demand in 
our children’s rooms today, and when a 
new book comes along which is worthy 
of a place among their favorites like Dr 
Doolittle and The story of mankind, it 
is immediately accepted by the children 
as tho it had always been. 
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When the plan of a Children’s Book 
Week was first proposed I feared it 
would tend to crowd juvenile publica- 
tions into fewer months than ever be- 
fore, and it had long been my hope that 
they would some day be turned from the 
press as a part of the daily bread we 
pray for and not in a mad spurt for the 
Christmas dinner only. 

I also felt that an advertising wave 
such as was contemplated would carry 
over too large a share of driftwood. We 
all know that cheap merchandise is best 
sold by auction methods. 

What has happened? More than ever 
the children’s librarian has furiously to 
read and read, during the fall months, 
to keep up with the displays in the 
shops and guide the more bewildered 
parent who has to think of so many 
other needs besides books. 

Then too the many announcements of 
new holiday books and the book shop 
array is increasingly confusing to the 
tired shopper, and while Children’s Book 
Week has told her to seek the advice of 
specialists, or inform herself, she still 
buys too hurriedly the book which 
should have lasting value—the book for 
the Christmas stocking. 

Children’s Book Week has made 
worth while contacts among writers, 
publishers, .critics, distributers and pur- 
chasers of books which is bound to result 
in more uniform and higher standards of 
selection. Its publicity can be used to 
develop appreciation and create a market 
for good books which will financially en- 
courage more writers and artists of ex- 
cellence to work for children. The 
movement is a good one. Its educational 
features are excellent and it has many 
legitimate commercial features. Let us 
heartily codperate, but let us not over- 
emphasize the new book, the “week” 
idea and the Edition de Luxe. And let 
us not adopt any plan of buying books 
for our children automatically regard- 
less of quality of production. 

One of the most hopeful signs of the 
times is the consideration being given to 
children’s books in such a_ periodical 
as the Bookman. Mr Farrar has not 
been content to merely list them as 
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“Juveniles” with a few sentences from 
the book jacket but has sought out re- 
viewers who can recognize a worth 
while book and give informed criticism. 
ErrirE L. Power, 
Director, Work with children. 
Public library, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WHAT OF BOOK WEEK? 


There is little new to say about Chil- 
dren’s Book Week this year, except, 
that it seems necessary to advise a 
little more caution in the outlay of 
energies already overtaxed. Sluggish 
temperaments which need stirring into 
action are not frequently found re- 
maining long in children’s work, but 
there are some who go to the other 
extreme and make as blameworthy a 
failure. Quick results and quantity 
production being distinctive of -Ameri- 
can business procedures, we all catch 
the fever and at high speed we try to 
do years of work in a week and are 
disappointed if we cannot write 100% 
on the accomplishment side of our ef- 
forts. It may take years for a book 
seller to trust a children’s librarian’s 
judgment although he may be polite 
enough to hide his distrust, and it may 
take several more years for a librarian 
to learn what children’s books the com- 
munity is buying, but both discoveries 
are worth the effort. Real confidence 
is built with time for a background. 

One of the comforts of being “long 
in the work” is the indication of a 
change in the number of adults who do 
intelligent book-buying for children, 
also a change in the attitude and type 
of person who sells the children’s 
books in stores and book departments. 
No one can say that this is all due to 
Children’s Book Week but it has un- 
doubtedly helped to open doors and 
partly pave the way. 

No matter how jaded or amused we 
become with the constant procession 
of weeks, we still believe in a Chil- 
dren’s Book Week. We recommend to 
everyone, an article in Life on the sub- 
ject of “Weeks.” (Read all the back 
numbers until you find the article.) 
We notice also that the insufficient 
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supply of weeks brings National Can- 
cer week and Children’s Book week at 
the same time; but Take-Your-Wife- 
To-The-Movies week and Stay-Home- 
And-Rock-The-Baby week might be a 
worse combination and be something 
like that partnership of miseries which 
Mark Twain suggested as the most 
distracting: St. Vitus dance and rheu- 
matism. 

Suggestions often have a more wide 
reaching outcome than the suggester 
dreams. During Children’s Book 
Week, a conference with the Educa- 
tional director of the Detroit institute 
of arts resulted in a spring exhibition of 
interest to librarians as well as to the 
public. The museum exhibited in its 
print rooms originals of book illustra- 
tions, devoting the largest space to the 
illustrators of children’s books. The 
original works of 30 illustrators were 
shown, 20 of them doing work for chil- 
dren. Armfield, Carrick, Day, Boutet, 
De Monvel, Dulac, Parrish, Pyle, 
Rackham, Robinson, E. Boyd Smith, 
Jessie Wilcox Smith and Wyeth were 
all there, and at the same time the 
books were on exhibit in the Main li- 
brary children’s room. 

But one can so easily fall into the 
pit of writing glibly on accomplish- 
ments, when in the real truth, “view- 
ing the prospect o’er,” merely the sur- 
face has been scratched. A young wo- 
man in library work, who was talking 
over her career and the possibilities, 
remarked that she would “like to get 
into a profession where you didn’t 
have to sit down and write about what 
you were doing as soon as it was done” 
—this was naturally apropos of “re- 
ports.” Are we not a little deserving 
of criticism like that even when “we 
mean well.” Post mortems giving 
failures and lessons learned thereby do 
not creep into our periodicals. Sad 
endings do not seem to be in demand 
but we frequently see them,—unless 
we are blind. Some day that style of 
report and article may be more popu- 
lar than at present. There still remains 


the world of books to be written about 
when all our “doings” are exhausted. 
ELISABETH KNApp. 
Public library, Detroit, Mich. 


OUR OBJECTIVES 


“The right book to the right child at 
the right time.” I take this to be the 
motto of every children’s librarian 
worthy of the name. The degree to 
which we attain this ideal is the measure 
of our success. 

What manner of person is this chil- 
dren’s librarian? Perhaps a_ candid 
answer to this question might throw 
light upon the question of book service. 
Here are two conceivable types. One is 
plump, pink and pretty with roguish 
eyes and a child clinging to her skirts. 
She gushes sentimentally over her “it- 
tle angels” and lets them turn a once- 
orderly children’s room into a_play- 
ground. 

Another type is the mature, rather 
angular spinster of forbidding manner 
who deals out books with decision, trust- 
ing not at all to the child’s own intui- 
tions but entirely to her prescribed diet. 
The young savage craving pirate orgies 
and boy bandits does not readily respond 
to this treatment. He is more apt to de- 
part with a defiant whoop or to gather 
other spirits more lawless than himself 
and shout under the library windows. 

Between these extremes the true chil- 
dren’s librarian is sometimes lost sight 
of. Alert, sympathetic, with a sparkle of 
humor and a manner firm, commanding, 
or persuasive as need requires. She 
knows just when Johnny’s hand steals 
under the table for his “beanie,” and 
how to interpret covert glances and sig- 
nals between tables. She picks the ring 
leader with swift assurance. 

This children’s librarian would not 
offer Aldrich as a substitute for Peck’s 
Bad boy nor try to beguile the gig- 
gling girl with Mrs Ewing. She leaves 
a book open at an exciting incident or 
picture and watches the result. 

Her book prescriptions are based on 
keen observation. She listens eagerly to 
overheard comments made by the chil- 
dren themselves, and encourages them to 
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recommend books to each other. Book 
reviews, lists, reading clubs, bulletin 
board, pictures, school-room discussions, 
all are made a means to this end—book 
needs expressed in terms of book 
service. 

When your children’s librarian speaks 
at a Parent-Teachers meeting does she 
psychologically analyse the group and 
find the point of contact, or does she de- 
liver a stereotyped lecture on the value 
of the classics? When she interviews the 
harassed teacher, who desires only that 
her pupils shall read, no matter what, 
does she try to appreciate her difficul- 
ties, or instantly antagonize by her supe- 
rior manner ? 

Some masculine members of our pro- 
fession are disposed to poke fun politely 
at our misguided zeal. They think Tom 
Sawyer a better book comrade for the 
normal boy than Lord Fauntleroy, and 
prefer daring deeds to obvious morals. 
Listen to them open-mindedly but do not 
sacrifice sincere convictions. Only be 
sure they are justified. 

With the influence of the movies, War 
reactions, and the high-power impetus of 
modern youth we must reckon. If we 
are to achieve results we must not ad- 
here blindly to traditions, nor must we 
allow ourselves to be swept along with 
the current. Above all we must not give 
way to hysteria. It is time to weigh and 
measure, and, above all, to rally our 
forces. 

I am not meaning to advocate a lower- 
ing of our standards or a policy of op- 
portunism ; far otherwise. Some of us 
too easily succumb to the popular de- 
mand for machine-made fiction and the 
ubiquitous series. Others tolerate marked 
deterioration in such writers as Ralph 
Henry Barbour because they originated 
a favorite type. If we so do, we are 
false to our profession. 

Children’s Book Week as an intensive 
annual campaign in which we focus all 
our efforts at one point may be taken as 
expressive of our aims. This is the 
fourth season of its celebration. Can we 
point to and tabulate results or is it too 
soon to expect them? Book Week, like 
story-hours and book advertising, is not 


readily translatable into figures; yet we 
should at least be able to name our ob- 
jectives with conviction. 
I venture to state them as follows: To 
encourage those who buy books for chil- 
dren to buy the best; the recognition of 
our authority in the field of children’s 
reading; publicity for the spread of our 
gospel; codperation with outside agen- 
cies concerned with child welfare; the 
interest of the children themselves, this 
last is too often neglected. 
The value of concentrated attention 
and concerted effort is unquestionably 
great; we have won a fair measure of 
publicity but are we reaching only the 
limited few who are interested anyway ? 
Would it not be more effective if we 
could secure a few vigorous articles in 
such magazines as the Ladies Home 
Journal as well as in Scribner’s and the 
Bookman? The other agencies are aware 
of our purpose but are they merely 
tolerant onlookers or do they take an ac- 
tive part? Theoretically these things 
should effect very definite results. De 
they? 
As the Red Queen sagely remarked to 
Alice in the checkerboard contest, “It 
takes all the running you can do to keep 
in the same place. If you want to get 
somewhere else you must run at least 
twice as fast.” Assuredly in this fev- 
ered hour we must not abate our efforts. 
But are we really arriving or are we dis- 
tractedly running around in circles? 
Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and saint, and heard great argu- 
ment 

About it and about, but evermore 

Came out by that same door where in I 
went. 

Of all the agencies concerned in the 
Book Week campaign, the booksellers oc- 
cupy the most prominent place. Indeed, 
it is their slogan of More Books in the 
Home that gives it its impetus, not ours 
of Better Books. 

Recommend we never so wisely, if the 
attentive parent at our book talk hastens 
to the nearest book store and there falls 
a victim to the allurements of the identi- 
cal cheap and tawdry volumes we de- 
cry, where is the victory? 
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Right here is the crux of the matter. 
In how many instances do the dealers 
show the slightest disposition to select 
their displays in conformity with our 
carefully selected lists? How far does 
the hundred-headed hydra of commer- 
cialism retreat before our onslaught? 
Alas, I fear the monster too often re- 
mains unscathed. 

All the well-directed publicity, all the 
earnest effort and fervent zeal of all the 
libraries in the United States can avail 
little if this evil rears itself in our midst. 
And we must go further still to the well- 
springs of its sustenance; I mean to the 
authors and publishers. In heaven’s name 
‘let us use our influence, if we have it, 
to persuade them that good books will 
sell. 

To this end let us choose our weapons 
and direct our forces; but let us do so 
calmly, deliberately and with fore- 
thought. Let us proportion our efforts 
to their results. 

JANET JEROME. 
Public library 
Denver, Col. 


ADJUSTMENTS OF BOOK EXHIBITS 


The Hartford public library has for 
at least fifteen years had in a large 
room in the Annex an exhibition of 
books for children and growing up 
boys and girls, from the first week in 
December until Christmas Eve, week 
days and Sundays. On this account, 
and for the lack of room in the main 
library, we do less in Children’s Book 
Week than if we had more space. 

On a long table in the open entrance 
to the loan-desk, where they can be 
watched from the information desk, 
we show the best new books of the 
year, with chairs where readers can 
sit and enjoy them. We have The Book- 
shelf, Miss Bogle’s and Miss Mahoney’s 
lists for fathers and mothers, and some 
one who has read the books to answer 
questions. 

We have not, on account of our limi- 
tations, done as much publicity work 
as is recommended, but we tell visi- 
tors that in December they will be 
able to see many more books both in 





cheap and expensive editions. The 
movies recommended this year are not 
good enough to be encouraged. 

Last year, I wrote a letter to country 
librarians and others, suggesting what 
they might do by showing new and at- 
tractive books which had been in the lists 
sent by them to the Connecticut Public 
Library committee for purchase by the 
annual state grant. The letter, type- 
written, was in the form of an account 
of what had happened in a library with 
a name not on the map of Connecticut, 
but was true in substance, and largely 
drawn from our own experience. The 
Connecticut Public Library commit- 
tee sent notices of the Book Week to 
the daily papers and the teachers in 
the graded schools over the state. The 
books recommended to high-school 
students here for pleasure-reading are 
kept in a room by themselves, where 
they may be seen by anyone. 

I have not used Jessie Willcox 
Smith’s poster, for the treatment of 
books in it is directly opposed to what 
librarians spend years in trying to 
teach children. The girl is taking 
down a book from the highest shelf 
by clutching it at the top in a way 
to break the binding of the back, and 
the boy has one book for a pillow and an- 
other with back up and leaves open, 
resting on the floor. 

The first year, so many readers ex- 
pressed a wish to have a Grown-up 
Book Week, that we withheld our 
newest and most attractive arrivals 
until the children’s week was over, and 
then showed them with the under- 
standing that all except fiction might 
be reserved before being put into cir- 
culation. This was so much appreci- 
ated that it has been and is to be re- 
peated. 

This year there will be only a week 
between the close of this exhibition 
and the opening of the holiday display 
of several hundred volumes of the best 
old favorites and new, picture-books 
from across the sea, and cheap edi- 
tions with as good print and paper as 
we can find, for the friends who 
come in with a love for the best books 
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and very little money to buy them. We 
do not sell books, but we tell inquir- 
ers where they may be bought, and the 
distances between library, bookshops 
and department stores are very short. 

We invite clubs to see our show, 
and sometimes give them talks on 
bookbuying for children. 

Reports from country libraries show 
that Children’s Book Week has ex- 
cited much interest and will be cele- 
brated this year. There need not be a 
large display of books, but those that 
are shown should be the best of their 
kind. 

CaroLinE M. HEwIns. 
A SAMPLE CELEBRATION 

Last year, when the librarian of the 
South Heckfield library received from 
the Connecticut Public Library com- 
mittee a copy of the Book Shelf for 
Boys and Girls and a notice of Children’s 
Book Week, she began to think how she 
could make the best use of both, and in 
the next 24 hours she had perfected her 
plan. 

She sent a letter to the county news- 
paper that had the largest circulation in 
her village, inviting everybody to visit 
the library in the week, and got permis- 
sion from her trustees to keep it open 
from three to five and seven to nine 
every day of the week, the usual days 
being Wednesday and Saturday. She 
was willing to work overtime both in 
preparing and_ exhibiting children’s 
books, but her work was lightened by 
the offer of a girl just out of college to 
help her. 

Some of the books listed in the Book 
Shelf were in the library, but many were 
not. Fortunately, the 1921 request for 
books from the Connecticut Public Li- 
brary committee had been delayed, and 
she sent a list, asking that the order 
might be sent and filled as soon as pos- 
sible. She looked over Clara Hunt’s 
About Harriet, that she had read to a 
little niece, and decided to show as many 
of the books that Harriet likes as she 
could find on the shelves, order or call 
in from circulation. She had already 
The three bears, Lucy Perkin’s Japanese 
twins, Uncle Remus, Margaret Morley’s 
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Donkey John, Jack and the beanstalk, 
Hill’s Fighting a fire, and Lorenzini’s 
Pinocchio, and sent for Lucas’s Four 
and twenty toilers, Kipling’s Just So 
stories, and The Cock, the Mouse, the 
Little Red Hen. Harriet remembers 
what she reads or hears read, and finds 
resemblances to it in her every day life, 
two qualities which it is best to en- 
courage. 

The librarian laid the books aside until 
her volunteer assistant, who was clever 
at printing labels, could make a large 
one, “Books that Harriet likes.” The 
table where they were displayed was at- 
tractive to mothers, who took their 
names for the coming and future Christ- 
mases and birthdays. 

Some picture-books that would delight 
little children too young to handle them 
were the librarian’s next thought, and 
she decided to ask for one of Caldecott’s 
in the large edition and three or four in 
the small, Kate Greenaway’s Pied Piper, 
Boyd Smith’s Chicken world, and Poca- 
hontas, Ottilie Adelborg’s Clean Peter, 
Deming’s Indian child life, J. G. Fran- 
cis’s Book of cheerful cats, and Jessie 
Wilcox Smith’s Little Mother Goose. 

For older boys and girls, Adventures 
of Buffalo Bill, Johnston’s Famous 
scouts, Altsheler’s French and Indian 
War series, which I have just read with 
as much enjoyment as any boy, Burnett’s 
Lost Prince, Dorothy Canfield’s Under- 
stood Betsy, Mrs Meiklejohn’s Cart of 
many colors, W. H. Hudson’s Little 
Boy Lost and Tarn’s Treasure of the 
Island, already in the library, were 
placed together, with the hope that girls 
might read the boys’ books, and boys 
find something to enjoy in a story that 
did not look entirely feminine. 

Some collections of poetry, from 
Katherine Shute’s three small volumes 
of The land of song, that may be bought 
separately, to Burton E. Stevenson’s 


Home Book of verse for young folks, 


and a few books of Bible stories were 
put together. The “When Mother lets 
us” books were new to many mothers, 
who found them and Lena and Adelia 
Beard’s Little Folks handy book valuable 
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aids in keeping children busy and inter- 
ested in bad weather. 

One of the trustees, who saw the li- 
brarian’s copy of The Book Shelf, asked 
her to send for a hundred copies at his 
expense, and to see that every one was 
given to a father or mother. 

The week was so successful and 
awakened so much interest that before it 
was over, grown-up readers began to 
ask “Why won’t you have an exhibition 
of books for us?” The librarian put on 
tables the next week not only “best sell- 
ers” but some that had not attracted at- 
tention before and they all went into ac- 
tive circulation at the close of the week. 


BOOK SERVICE FOR CHILDREN 

Is the present activity in regard to 
book service for children wise? This 
question, asked in all seriousness by 
thoughtful persons, should have the at- 
tention of everyone engaged in it in 
any way. It relates itself especially 
to Children’s Book Week, since 
thru a remarkably successful campaign 
of advertising, a wider interest is being 
aroused. 

Many persons, myself included, feel 
very keenly that there is a surfeit of 
all forms of general publicity. The 
“drive” is outworn. The “week,” or- 
iginally a brilliant idea, has been 
abused to such an extent that the men- 
tion of any new one seems absurd. The 
word “campaign” is again growing in 
favor. All sorts of objects, more or 
less worthy, share in the publicity. It 
is all a part of the American habit to 
overdo a good thing, to become tre- 
mendously aroused and then to grow 
tired. 

To say this, however, does not in 
the least answer the question. In the 
first place, what is the idea which un- 
derlies this activity? If we are in 
sympathy with it, believe in its sin- 
cerity, but are not entirely satisfied 
with it, what can we suggest which is 
better? Frankly, I do not know. It 
seems to me that we should make the 
most and the best of what we have 
until some genius provides a bettet 
scheme. 


Every librarian worthy of the name 
is more interested in helping people to 
know and to enjoy books than in pil- 
ing up Statistics of circulation. Every- 
one who has studied children’s reading 
knows that while some children read 
too much, there are many times the 
number in America who never have a 
fair chance to make friends with the 
books which are by common consent 
ideal for them. 

There may be some libraries so 
blind as to be satisfied with their work 
with children, but I do not know them. 
One needs only to study the results 
of last year’s questionnaires about 
children’s work and the training of 
children’s librarians as reported at De- 
troit by Miss Edith L. Smith to realize 
how inadequately we are equipped to 
do sane and thoro work in most of our 
children’s departments. This is not a 
disparagement of the fine work done 
in every part of the country. Wher- 
ever the best work is done, the lacks 
show in greater contrast. Far too 
little, rather than too much, is being 
done. 

In every children’s department in 
every library, every week should be 
Children’s Book Week. Good adequate 
service is our best and only lasting 
advertisement—service, not only to 
children, but to all adults who care 
about children’s reading from any 
angle. This is our primary responsi- 
bility, but we also have duties toward 
any institution or organization with 
similar aims, provided we are able to 
“go along together.” 

Children’s Book Week offers to li- 
brarians an opportunity to do just this 
with those who are selling books. No 
school, no library, can take the place 
of a small collection of volumes in a 
child’s own home. Ownership of a li- 
brary should begin before a child can 
talk. 

Now, what are some of the possible 
dangers of this movement? In the first 
place, there is danger, as well as value, 
in numbers. Of what good is it to 
issue many mediocre books in the li- 
brary, while better books lie unused on 
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the shelves for want of enough child- 
ren’s librarians to suggest them to 
children? It is not necessary to stuff 
the good ones down children’s throats, 
nor to be over-conscientious about the 
literary form of a real live book for 
boys. In the end, only the books which 
the children themselves call best, reach 
the heaven of inclusion on a short “se- 
lected” list. 

Similarly, there is no virtue in in- 
creasing the production or the sale of 
more mediocre books for children. If 
this is done, there is only a multipli- 
cation of our present-day problem. 
There is real harm if more really poor 
books are produced and sold. This is 
the crucial point, and one about which 
librarians are not in a position to know. 
As I understand it, more of the bet- 
ter books are being sold, and that is a 
satisfaction. It is partly our fault if 
this has not been done, for our co- 
operation has been sought. 

In any case, it is not how many 
books are owned by children, or read 
by them, that counts. A book is not 
just a book. Children love to pile up 
numbers, and those who take pride in 
getting as many books as _ possible 
from the library and who want to fill 
as many reader’s cards as possible are 
seldom real readers. We want to en- 
courage discrimination in choice of 
books for reading and for ownership. 

I am very doubtful as to the wis- 
dom of stressing work with children 
during Children’s Book Week. Read- 
ing of the best books belongs to every 
season of the year, and skould seem 
to be a natural thing. To urge that 
every child in a community shall read 
at least one book during this week 
seems to lay an emphasis on getting 
through a certain number of pages, 
rather than upon the value of the book 
itself. All schemes of “pleasure read- 
ing for credit” are open to this criti- 
cism. 

When it comes to purchase of books 
by children themselves, there is the 
added feature of the greater difficulty 
of discrimination in approaching a col- 
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lection of books in most cases built 
primarily for commercial reasons. It 
would seem more sensible to consider 
the child as recipient only, and to con- 
centrate all effort on interesting the 
grown-ups in what to buy and what to 
give. 

Perhaps the best feature of the 
whole movement is the effort to pro 
mote codperation between those who 
sell and those -who distribute books 
through the public library. Whatever 
the library can do toward raising the 
standard of children’s reading is worth 
while, whether it is done inside or out- 
side our own walls. Local codpera- 
tion is sometimes harder to effect than 
it seems, and in places where it is not 
so successful the wise librarian makes 
even greater use of the national adver- 
tising in connection with Children’s 
Book Week. 

{n fact, one of the most important 
features is the promotion of greater 
interest and more intelligent discus- 
sion of individual books. A definite 
object is necessary if any advance is 
to be made. To talk about “best” 
books without knowing and saying 
what one means by best is nearly use- 
less, for one’s hearers interpret the 
phrase to mean the best with which 
they are acquainted, and here, again, 
variety is endless and often disappoint- 
ing. The wider reading of the best 
articles on children’s reading appear- 
ing in the magazines, and the wider 
use of good book lists, such as the 
American Library Association’s Chil- 
dren’s Books for Christmas presents 
and the Bookshelf for boys and girls 
is properly emphasized by the Chil- 
dren’s Book Week committee. 

As long as there are so many homes 
in America without the best books 
which are the children’s own, there is 
something to be done by those who 
believe that the reading of books is not 
an end in itself, but that it contributes 
to the depth and breadth of life. There 
need be no sentimentality, no over- 
enthusiasm about it. It is a serious 
and an interesting problem, worthy of 
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study by those who care about educa- 
tion which does not mean the piling 
up of facts. 
Attce I. HaAzELTINE, 
Supervisor of children’s work. 
Public library, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE CHILD'S READING 


What shall the children read? How 
shall we stimulate them to read? 

These were questions discussed dur- 
ing the educational convention in Bos- 
ton at a joint meeting of the National 
Council of teachers of English and the 
Library department of the National 
Education Association. 

A. B. de Mille, secretary of the New 
England association of teachers of 
English, talked about books for boys. 

The dime novel and the adventures 
of Alger, which used to furnish young 
readers with a ready supply of thrills, 
have been supplanted by still more 
amazing tales of motor boat boys and 
submarine boys. Mr de Mille finds 
these books surprisingly well written. 
“They do no real harm,” he said, “The 
trouble is that they do no good.” 

In a list of books for boys compiled 
by Mr de Mille, the older standard 
books predominate. “Of course books 
of today are as good as those of yester- 
day,” Mr de Mille explained. “But 
the older books have one advantage. 
They have stood the test of time. They 
have been liked by generations of boys. 

“Books of today preach the glory of 
victory ; hardly ever do they teach the 
nobility of effort in face of failure. 
What recent book would let its hero 
be defeated? Yet this is just what 
happens in that prime favorite, “Tom 
Brown’s School Days.’ Tom Brown is 
defeated, and defeated in athletics, 
which to a boy is the most vital of 
issues.” 

Mr de Mille gave three tests for 
books for boys. First of all they must 
be liked by boys. Boys want books 
for friends, not books that are guides 
and philosophers. “I like the fellows, 
they always play square,” was the 
reason one boy gave for reading Ralph 
Barbour’s stories. The second re- 
quirement is literary merit, and the 


third is that the views of life must not 
be distorted. 

Mr de Mille told of having found his 
small son engrossed in an account of a 
youthful hero who after many such 
adventures as fighting a mountain lion, 
defeating a six-foot cook, arrives in 
Chicago with 20,000 head of cattle. 
Here he succeeds in outwitting the 
magnate of a big packing industry. In 
the end he goes back home the proud 
possessor of $900,000. The trouble 
with such books is that they give false 
ideas of life in general. 

Joseph Conrad’s “The Mirror of the 
sea,” Mr de Mille pronounced the best 
sea story ever written. The humorous tale 
of “Three men and a maid” by P. G. 
Wodehouse was recommended as 
something good and something new. 
Poetry such as “Reynard the fox; or 
the Ghost Heath run” by John Mase- 
field, “Tales of the Mermaid tavern” 
by Alfred Noyes and Robert W. Ser- 
vice’s “Rhymes of a Red Cross man” 
will appeal to boys. 

Fun and more fun is the purpose of 
the child’s reading according to Miss 
Helen Cosgrove, teacher of English at 
the Horace Mann School, New York 
City. Grown-ups may read for pleas- 
ure, but a child must read for fun. 
Meet the child on his own level and 
laugh and thrill with him, then climb 
up with him to pure intellectual fun, 
was the advice Miss Cosgrove gave for 
teaching the love of books. Boys who 
have thrilled over the adventures of 
the motor boat boys will readily step 
up to the plane of Kipling’s Captains 
Courageous. 

Analyzing paragraphs and outlining 
plots Miss Cosgrove finds is not con- 
ducive to developing an honest taste 
for reading. Sometimes children get 
a distaste for required reading, books 
that “count.” In the Horace Mann 
school the girls have a book forum 
where they get together and discuss 
what they have read—a much more 
stimulating plan than the bugbear 
book reports. 

“Ice-cream tales” is the term they 
have originated for some of those best- 














sellers which like ice-cream are good 
while they last but afterwards leave 
a thin flat taste. These girls organ- 
ized a circulating library of their own, 
a book being the required initiation fee. 
They called their collection “green 
vegetables” in contrast to the less 
readable school library which was 
dubbed “canned goods.” 

If you get fun from reading your- 
self, of course you want to pass it on 
to others. The girls of the Green 
Vegetable club were much concerned 
over the fact that sailors, having no 
permanent address, are denied the 
privilege of drawing books from pub- 
lic libraries. Of course the sailors 
might not care for the books they 
liked, so instead of turning over to 
them their collection at the end of the 
year, they decided to auction it off. 
The proceeds of this sale was $48, and 
this was given to the Sailors’ league 
to help put books in ship libraries. 

Frederick G. Melcher, chairman of 
Children’s Book Week committee, be- 
lieves in the magic of the book. It was 
Mark Hopkins who said that the ideal 
instruction was a child on one end of 
a log, a teacher on the other. “Give 
the child free rein among open book 
shelves,” said Mr Melcher, “and it will 
do more towards developing individuality 
than the Mark Hopkins plan.” “More 
books in the home” is the slogan of Chil- 
dren’s Book Week. “Better books in the 
home” was the first suggestion, but Mr 
Melcher preferred “more” to “bet- 
ter.” “Children resent that uplift 
idea,” he said, “and more books will 
mean better books.” 

It was Mr Melcher’s suggestion to 
Jessie Willcox Smith, who designed 
the familiar Children’s Book Week 
poster, that the children should just 
be “soused” in books—and books are 
everywhere in the picture, even up- 
side down on the floor. Mr Melcher 
said that some librarians disapproved 
of books on the floor, and had gone so 
far as to cut off the heaps of topsy- 
turvy books at the bottom of the poster. 

Books more than anything else, Mr 
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Melcher thinks, give the child an inter- 
national education. The child who has 
read “Pinnocchio” knows Italy, and the 
atmosphere of Sweden and China is in- 
delibly impressed on his mind by reading 
the books of Swedish and Chinese fairy 
tales. The making of. international 
minds is held by some to be the greatest 
need of our times. 
SapiE ALISON MAXWELL, 

Boston university. 





The David Copperfield Library 

The David Copperfield library, 13 
Johnson St., London, which is head- 
quarters for the Children’s libraries 
movement in London, has issued a per- 
fectly fascinating monograph unde1 
the title, “Not so bad as we seem,” to 
commemorate its first year’s work. The 
title is taken from an old play by Sir 
Edward Bulwer-Lytton written for an 
amateur company of the Guild of Lit- 
erature and Art, and performed for the 
first time, before Queen Victoria and 
Prince Albert, May 16, 1851. 

The contents of the booklet are made 
up of contributions from Str Owen 
Seaman, Alfred Noyes, Compton Mc- 
Kenzie, W. L. George, Pett Ridge, 
Stephen Leacock and others. Among 
the latter is Henry F. Dickens, K. C., a 
son of the writer. The drawings are 
made by Neville Lytton, Augustus 
John, Claude Shepperson, H. M. Bate- 
man, L. Raven Hill, Frank Reynolds, 
E. H. Shepard, Lewis Baumer and 
others. 

The cover page by Arthur Norris 
presents a drawing of a pageant in 
which a number of Dicken’s charact- 
ers, the most beloved of the lot, ap- 
pear under the graceful lines of the 
title, in attitudes that bespeak at once 
their name and fame. 

It is useless to try to pick out spec- 
ial bits of this anniversary number— 
it is all, from first to last, delightful and 
expressive of that for which it stands. 
A very satisfactory point in regard to 
it is the understanding spirit with 
which these leading lights of art and 
lierature in England express them- 
selves with regard to children’s read- 
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ing, in the manner and substance of 
their opinions as to the value of intro- 
ducing children to Bookland. 

Letters from distinguished citizens 
expressing either pleasure or regret as 
they were or were not able to be pres- 
ent at the anniversary make an inter- 
esting presentation. 

Especially interesting pictures in ad- 
dition to the remarkable front page 
cover are those of “The present Mr 
Barkis” by Stampa; and “Eustace, the 
child who, having read every volume 
in David Copperfield’s library, asks for 
more,” by Bateman; a drawing of 
David Copperfield; “The artful dod- 
ger,” and last but by no means least, 
the inimitable and satisfying one of 
David and Mr Micawber, by Reynolds. 





Memories of Childhood 


Brown. Through the mill. 

Burroughs. My ‘boyhood. 

Cipriani. A Tuscan childhood. 

Demetrios. When I was a boy in Greece. 

Gorky. My childhood. 

Hale. A New England boyhood. 

Hudson. Far away and long ago. 

Loti. Romance of a child. 

Markino. When I was a child. 

Muir. Story of my boyhood and youth. 

Sedgwick. A childhood in Brittany. 

Soskice. Chapters from childhood. 

Public Library Bulletin, 

Worcester, Mass. 





One may emphasize the fact that the 
library needs publicity to correct the 
mistaken impressions of library work, 
but the publicity must be of a definite 
character. It must emphasize the big- 
ness of the job, the need of liberal edu- 
cation and technical training, and the 
opportunity it offers for professional 
work and personal leadership. That 
kind of publicity will bring into the li- 
brary field, not reluctant recruits but 
enthusiastic volunteers. The library 
appeal as a profession is of vital im- 
portance to library work. To realize 
the possibilities of the greater library 
of today we need the strongest and 
ablest of the present generation of col- 
lege graduates for service in the rank 
today and for leadership tomorrow. 
—John H. Leete. 


An Expert’s Opinions 

Miss Annie Carroll Moore, supervisor 
of work with children, Public library, 
New York City, has an article in the 
Bookman for October, “Who is writing 
for children?” 

Among the books and people of whom 
she speaks most pleasantly and with a 
rare bit of humor are Carl Sandburg’s 
Rootabaga stories; Van Loon’s Short 
history of discovery; Lofting’s Story of 
Dr Dolittle; Reed’s Bird-nest boarding 
house; Fraser’s pictures for Nursery 
rhymes; Velveteen rabbit by Margery 
Williams, with illustrations by Nichol- 
son; Rose Fyleman’s Fairy tales; Hilda 
Conkling’s Shoes of the wind; Sara 
Teasdale’s Rainbow gold; The way of 
poetry by John Drinkwater; Battles and 
enchantments, Irish folk-lore retold by 
O’Conor; Fillmore’s Finish _ tales, 
“Mighty Mikko,” illustrated by Van 
Everen; Tales of the North American 
Indians collected by Elizabeth W. De- 
Huff; Thompson-Seton’s  Bannertail; 
Scoville’s Wild folk; Schultz’ Trail of 
the Spanish horse; Grew’s Beyond rope 
and fence. 

Frederick Remington and Hamlin 
Garland have combined to present The 
book of the Indian, which is well worth 
while; Stewart Edward White has writ- 
ten a life of Daniel Boone. Miss Moore 
commends Zane Grey’s Tales of lonely 
trails, saying “This is not a romance, but 
a fascinating record of personal expe- 
riences in the Grand Canyon and the 
desert, and tho not produced as a chil- 
dren’s book, it will be eagerly read by 
older boys and girls.” Dan Beard has 
written his first book for boys, Black 
wolf pack, and this Miss Moore com- 
mends. Olaf Baker and Paul Branson 
together have written and _ illustrated 
Dusty Star. A new volume of stories 
by Mrs Molesworth is commended and 
some new editions of old favorites are 
also highly praised—Master Skylark, 
East of the sun and west of the moon, 
Grimm’s Fairy tales by Frances J. Ol- 
cott, as well as Good stories for great 
birthdays by the same author; Katherine 
Pyle’s Fairy tales from far and near, 











illustrated by herself. Padraic Colum 
presents the last of his editing and re- 
telling of the classics for children in the 
selection he has made from The Arabian 
nights. Another book which Miss Moore 
commends is Martin Pippin in the apple 
orchard by Eleanor Farjeon, a grand- 
daughter of Joseph Jefferson. She also 
praises Gypsy and Ginger by the same 
author. 





Honor Reading Contest 

A most successful reading contest 
for children was undertaken in Min- 
neapolis under the direction of Miss 
Gratia Countryman, librarian, and Miss 
Georgiana Ames, children’s librarian. 

Appropriate lists of books were se- 
lected for the fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades, and each book given a 
credit rank, as five points for a short 
easy story, 10 and 15 for the average 
books, and 25 for long stories, such as 
“Kenilworth.” Van Loon’s “Story of 
mankind” was the only one worth 50 
points. 

A child was required to write a re- 
view of a book in order to receive 
credit for reading it, and cards were 
given out with instructions for book re- 
views. 

At the close of vacation all children 
who had credits for 200 points received 
certificates signed by the librarian. 
The winner of the contest had a total 
of 720 points. The schools codperated 
with the library, both in arousing in- 
terest in the spring, and in making 
special programs when the certificates 
were awarded in the fall. 





The moment a piece of work is fin- 
ished we should shut it off. As soon 
as a conversation or a dealing with an- 
other man is finished we should shut it 
off. Half our weariness with our work 
as we return to it day after day comes 
from having let the mind stay on it after 
it is done. Even interesting work will 
ultimately bore if we do not get the 
power of shutting it off when it is no 
longer the time to be doing it. 
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Library Week in New York 

The thirty-second annual meeting 
of the New York Library association, 
so well and pleasantly known as “Li- 
brary week,” was held at Alexandria 
Bay, Thousand Islands, September 
11-16. 

The general theme of the meeting 
was The public library in the service 
of education. All the discussions of 
the week gathered around this more 
or less. 

The address of welcome made by 
Rev N. E. Fogarty, president of the 
Board of trustees, Holland library, Al- 
exandria Bay, was a combination of 
wit and wisdom, sound advice and a 
cheery message of courage. The presi- 
dential address of Joseph D. Ibbotson, 
librarian, Hamilton college, dealt with 
the Place of the public library in a 
democracy. Libraries and civilization 
was presented by Hon E. N. Smith of 
the Board of education, Watertown. 
These addresses and a very pleasant 
reception occupied the first afternoon 
and evening. 

The first morning of the meeting 
was devoted to business, and in the 
afternoon a visit was made to the 
Model farm, Boldt estate, forming a 
very pleasant outing. At the evening 
meeting, ‘a most interesting address 
was given by Lee A. White, librarian 
of the Detroit News, in which he de- 
scribed a newspaper library and 
scraparium. James I. Wyer, director 
of the New York State library, gave a 
very enlightening discussion of the 
State library’s plan of loan to small li- 
braries, resembling closely the work- 
ing of branches borrowing from a cen- 
tral library. 

At the second morning session, Dr 
Robert T. Hill of the Division of Ex- 
tension education discussed The Work- 
ers’ education movement and the pub- 
lic library, pointing out the value of 
close codperation between these two 
important factors. 

An important point in the address of 
Dr Hill stated that workers and those 
organizing the labor movement looked to 
the members of college and university 
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faculties for new ideas. The libraries 
and librarians should be prepared to help 
the former to lead them in their investi- 
gations and by both power and spirit in 
their work strengthen the attachment of 
workers for the library. Ways and 
means of doing this may well be left to 
the librarians of the various communities, 

In the afternoon, William F. Jacob, 
librarian of the General Electric Com- 
pany, spoke of the power of moving 
pictures in the service of the library, 
using films from his own company in 
illustrating his talk. 

The Scholarship dinner in the eve- 
ning was a very pleasant occasion, 
presided over by Paul M. Paine of the 
Syracuse public library. 


The third morning 


Among the notable addresses was 
that given by Charles W. Spencer, li- 
brarian of Colgate university, touch- 
ing on The library’s part in political 
education. Augustus H. Shearer, li- 
brarian of the Grosvenor library, Buf- 
falo, reported on the results of the 
questionnaire sent out to librarians of 
the state for the purpose of knitting 
more closely the interest of the public 
library in local history. He regarded 
history as relating to times of peace 
rather than of war. 

A delightful boat ride took up the 
hours of the afternoon. 

In the evening, the principal aid- 
dress was A layman’s idea of a libra- 
rian by Prof Burges Johnson of Vas- 
sar college. This was a fine combina- 
tion of humor and advice, urging li- 
brarians to beware of provincialism 
and to be loyal to self, profession and 
community. 

At the fourth morning session, The 
high school library, its. purpose and 
organization was presented by Miss 
Ellen F. Chamberlayne of the Central 
high school, Binghamton. What the 
schools do to help libraries was the 
theme of an address by Frank S. Tis- 
dale, superintendent of schools, Water- 
town. Walter L. Brown, librarian of 
the Public library of Buffalo, gave a 


most interesting description cf meth- 
ods in his library. 

In the evening, Frank B. Gilbert, 
the Deputy commissioner of education, 
New York, pointed out the aspirations, 
aims and accomplishments of the pub- 
lic school system of New York. Mr 
Gilbert was followed by Sherman 
Williams, chief of the School libraries 
division of the State education de- 
partment, who urged school libraries 
to perform their part in the matter of 
public education. 

Noon hour round table meetings 
were held in parlors and on verandas 
of the hotel, and with much discussion. 
Discussion groups were very largely at- 
tended. 


Conferences 


The Book selection section, in charge 
of Mary Eastwood, Albany, N. Y., dis- 
cussed Magazines for small libraries; 
Non-fiction for the small library; Why 
we disapprove Stratton-Porter, Wright, 
Burroughs, etc., and “Happy” fiction. 

Children’s work in charge of Jac- 
queline Overton, New York public li- 
brary, discussed New children’s books, 
Story telling from picture books, Clubs 
and books for older boys and girls, and 
Suggestions for children’s book week. 

Problems of the small library, in 
charge of Mrs Elizabeth W. Black- 
all, Oneonta, discussed What not to 
mend, What to mend and how, Li- 
brary housekeeping and What is dead 
timber? What shall we do with it? 

On Friday a Question box was con- 
ducted by Miss Ellen Chamberlayne, li- 
brarian, Binghamton high school. 

Problems in classifying and cataloging 
for the small library, in charge of Mil- 
dred Pope, Albany. 

Tuesday to Friday: Topics decided by 
question box. 

In presenting a report on pensions 
for librarians in New York state, it 
was pointed out that in a number of 
states, including New York, state li- 
brarians come under the pension laws 
as employes of the state. This year 
the New York law was so amended as 
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to extend the system to all county and 
city employes. 

The Committee on resolutions of- 
fered a report, covering a vote of 
thanks to the contributors for the 
scholarship fund and congratulating 
the winners of it; a request that libra- 
ries be given preference in the coal 
distribution; approval of the plan to 
restore the library of the University of 
Louvain; a vote of thanks to those 
who contributed to the pleasure of the 
meeting in play and music, and ad- 
dresses; appreciation of courtesy and 
good service by Westminster hotel and 
its staff. 

The following was also adopted: 

Resolved: That the New York li- 
brary association spread upon _ its 
minutes an expression of deep sorrow 
at the death of Mrs Melvil Dewey, 
who tho not formally enrolled with its 
members, was nevertheless widely 
known among them and beloved by 
many of them. As hostess to the as- 
sociation on its many conference visits 
to the Lake Placid club, Mrs Dewey’s 
gentle presence, constant thoughtful- 
ness and numberless personal cour- 
tesies endeared her to all who came to 
know her. 

Resolved further: That a copy of this 
minute be sent to Mrs Dewey’s hus- 
band and son. 

During the meeting a sum of money 
large enough to underwrite the scholar- 
ships for next year’s meeting was 
raised by two interesting book sales. 
Copies of new books autographed by 
the author or illustrator raised over 
$200. Two copies of the History of 
Mankind contained original drawings, 
as well as signatures by Van Loon. 
Maxfield Parrish was represented by 
four books. Among the authors who 
wrote cordial notes for the enterprise, 
in addition to autographing their books, 
were Christopher Morley, Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin, Frances Jenkins Olcott, 
A rum- 
mage sale and auction of duplicates 
contributed by libraries within the 


state produced both funds and humor- 
ous situations. 

The exhibitions were unusually varied 
and attractive and accessible. The 
New York state library sent their col- 
lection of the best books of 1921; the 
New York State library school, a col- 
lection of mounted pictures of public 
libraries thruout the state. The H. R. 
Huntting Company displayed the two- 
foot book-shelf of the N. E. A. in vari- 
ous editions. The A. L. A., Library 
Bureau, Longman’s commercial bind- 
eries and others also exhibited. 

Scholarships were awarded on fig- 
ures showing improvement in various 
parts of the circulation and on answer 
to the following problem: 

A patron wishes to donate $300 to your 
library to make it more convenient and 
serviceable. On a_ separate sheet please 
recommend a plan for expending this money 
and send a sketch of the floor plan of the 
library, marking in red ink the improve- 
ments proposed. 

There were 12 recipients of scholar- 
ships, three in each group, and 8 re- 
ceived H. M. 

The scholarship award of next year 
is based on the securing and proper 
care of local historical materia}. 

Probably the most important busi- 
ness transaction at the Alexandria Bay 
meeting was the decision of the asso- 
ciation to affiliate with the A. L. A. as 
a chapter. 

A most enjoyable part was the play, 

THE JOLT 
by 
William B. Gamble 
Presented by 
The New York Library players 
Cast of Characters 


The Hon Sam Bennett........ John Lowe 


Margaret Bennett, his daughter....... 
Mrs Kalbfus 


“Bill” Leonard, a stock broker, Carl Cannon 


ee 


Lizzie Calhoun, an electrician......... 
ae Ren sail Netirs,S esaais Marion Watson 
PHA TOSI: ook ss cece ceed Alice Ramsburg 


Another bright presentation was a 
farce comparing the hectic life of a vil- 
lage librarian, trained and certified, with 
her earlier experiences as a lion tamer. 
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IT’SA 
A Play in One Act 
by 
George Hibbard and Marjorie Taber 
Played by 
THE FIRST GROSVENOR LIBRARY ROAD 
COMPANY 
Characters 
Vera Skidmore........ Miss Marjorie Taber 
Lucile Plummer......... Miss Laura King 


Mrs Croesus J. Pettigrew............- 
(Aeen eae eee Sema aseees Miss Clara Gibson 
A. Grosvenor Sayles..Mr Augustus Shearer 

This was a rather serious comedy in 
the Clyde Fitch manner advocating 
pension funds for librarians. Rather 
curiously, the legal possibility of the 
participation by librarians of New 
York State in the pension system of 
the state had been announced at the 
morning’s meeting. 

The Brooklyn public library staff 
players distinguished themselves in 
presenting Glaspell’s Suppressed De- 
sires. 

Cast of characters: 


Henrietta Brewster...... Mildred A. Rice 
Stephen Brewster........ Louis N. Feipel 
PERU: ooo croececnans Edith E. Schwegler 


‘There were 64 new members added 
to the association during the year. 

It was voted that at least $200 be 
appropriated to be used in the work of 
the Institutes committee for the next 

ear. 

Miss Esther Johnston presented a 
list of 50 titles desirable for transla- 
tion into foreign languages, which list 
had been compiled thru the efforts of 
the Committee on Americanization. 

The association appropriated $50 to 
have New York Libraries go to each 
of its members. At an earlier meeting, 
New York Libraries had been made the 
official organ of the New York library 
association but no funds had been ap- 
propriated for this purpose. 

The attendance register was well 
over 275. A large majority of the dele- 
gates came from the small and medium 
sized libraries. The criticism of this 
meeting was that the speeches and 
technical discussions as well as the 
registration represented too largely 
the smaller libraries and that the large 
city libraries such as New York, 


Brooklyn, Rochester and Buffalo did 
not receive adequate attention—a most 
unusual criticism of the clientele of a 
State library meeting. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: President, Dr 
Augustus H. Shearer, Grosvenor [i- 
brary, Buffalo; vice-president, Mary 
A. Eastwood, State library, Albany; 
secretary, Margery C. Quigley, Free 
library, Endicott; treasurer, Carl Can- 
non, New York public library. 





Pacific Northwest Library Association 


The thirteenth annual conference of 
the Pacific Northwest library associa- 
tion was held at Olympia, Washington, 
August 30-September 1. While not as 
largely attended as some of its prede- 
cessors, over 140 librarians registered. 
The auditorium in which the sessions 
were held was filled almost to capacity 
at some of the meetings, Olympia citi- 
zens taking a keen interest in the pro- 
ceedings. British Columbia, Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon, Washington and Utah 
libraries each sent contingents to the 
conference, while the California library 
association sent an official representa- 
tive, and there were present visiting 
librarians from Ontario, Canada. The 
three-day program prepared by the 
president was varied and interesting, 
and, dealing largely with live issues 
and practical needs, was stimulating, 
informative and helpful. 

Mr A. W. Tyler, chaiman of the 
board of trustees of the Olympia pub- 
lic library, welcomed the visitors at 
the opening session in an address that 
combined cordial hospitality with 
warm appreciation of the work that 
librarians are doing, and of the greater 
part they are yet to play in the future 
scheme of things. Mr Herbert Killam, 
secretary of the British Columbia li- 
brary commission, made the response 
on behalf of the association, after 
which Mr J. T. Jennings of the Seattle 
public library, made a brief .“Presi- 
dential Preface” in lieu of the address, 
in part a review, in part an outlook, 
and partaking somewhat of the nature 
of a “keynote” speech at a political 
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convention, with which most of his 
predecessors thought it their duty to 
inaugurate the professional papers and 
discussions. In something under five 
minutes President Jennings succeeded 
in “settling everybody down,” in creat- 
ing an atmosphere, and in establishing 
an attitude of mind to all that had 
been arranged. This happy condition 
prevailed throughout the conference, 
and to it much of its enjoyment and 
success are due. 
Committee reports 

Committee reports are sometimes re- 
garded as formal and perfunctory, 
though necessary, items of conference 
business that those in attendance are 
properly justified in “skipping.” That 
was not the case with those presented 
at Olympia, the interest manifested 
being as keen as that shown in any of 
the presumably more attractive things 
programed. Elena -A. Clancey, Ta- 
coma public library, reported receipts 
of $487, and a credit balance of almost 
$190. Rebecca W. Wright, for the 
Membership committee, reported an in- 
crease of 64 since the preceding confer- 
ence. Charles W. Smith, University 
of Washington library, chairman of the 
committee on Northwest bibliography, 
drew attention to the growing interest 
in the collection of materials relating 
to local history, and the rapidly in- 
creasing cost of this type of books due 
to the enlarged and increasing demand. 
The publication of the “Checklist of 
Pacific Northwest Americana” last 
year had doubtless contributed to this 
new interest and demand by pointing 
out desirable titles. New and import- 
ant acquisitions in this category by li- 
braries within P. N. L. A. territory are 
duly reported, and in this way a future 
edition of the Checklist, practically 
complete, is rendered possible. 

Miss E. Ruth Rockwood, a member 
of the committee, had prepared a se- 
lected list of some 275 titles, in re- 
sponse to many requests from smaller 
libraries for Northwest material that 
was desirable, accessible, and reason- 
ably priced. The list included both 
federal and state documents. With 
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annotations, it would make a pamphlet 
of about 50 pages, and the H. W. Wil- 
son Co. had offered to publish 500 
copies on a guarantee of $200. Later, 
after a canvas, Mr Smith reported 450 
copies subscribed for, and the Bibliog- 
raphy committee therefore received in- 
struction from the association to pro- 
ceed with publication. 

Miss Rockwood, chairman of the 
Subscription Book committee, reported 
that during the past year the outstand- 
ing achievement of the year had been 
the issuance of the quarterly Jnforma- 
tion Bulletin in printed form. This had 
been rendered possible through the 
generosity of the Washington state 
library. The service was highly valued, 
not alone by P. N. L. A. librarians, but 
by those from far distant points, as 
was testified to by the numerous re- 
quests for permission to subscribe to 
the Bulletin from librarians from the 
East and South. 

Miss Fanny E. Reynolds of the 
Seattle public library, reported for the 
Committee on books for the blind. 
Eleven libraries within P. N. L. A. ter- 
ritory possessing embossed books for 
the blind had co-operated in the pro- 
duction of a union catalog. This had 
been printed at a cost of $345, and was 
now ready for distribution. Pledges for 
$220 of this sum had been received at 
the time the committee reported. 

Miss Cornelia Marvin, librarian of 
the Oregon state library, reporting for 
the Committee on libraries in Alaska, 
gave an interesting address, summariz- 
ing library conditions in that territory, 
and reviewing correspondence between 
herself and Governor Scott C. Bone, 
who took a keen personal interest in 
the library movement, and was taking 
all proper means to give it official as- 
sistance. Miss Marvin suggested that 
the thanks of the association be for- 
warded to Governor Bone for his in- 
terest in library legislation in his ter- 
ritory, which was accordingly, and 
unanimously done. Mr Geo. W. Fuller, 
librarian of the Spokane public library, 
spoke interestingly of his recent visit 
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to Alaska, when he had visited libraries 
in Juneau, Skagway and Ketchikan. 

At almost every library conference 
is heard the lament of the non-attend- 
ance and the lack of interest of mem- 
bers of boards of library trustees. The 
P. N. L. A. has been no exception to 
this rule, but, to judge from the report 
presented by Mrs Overton G. Ellis, 
trustee of the Tacoma public library, 
to the Olympia conference, there is to- 
day the hope of better things. Mrs 
Ellis reported inability to find any 
formal record of trustees meetings in 
connection with any of the 12 preced- 
ing conferences, or any permanent 
form of sectional organization. Dur- 
ing the year, trustees of all institutional 
members of the P. N. L. A. had been 
made members of the association, and 
special invitations had been given to 
trustees to attend the Conference. As 
a result, representatives from six li- 
brary boards were already present, and 
it was hoped to have, for the first time, 
a real trustees section and round table 
at the present conference. 


Soldiers’ diaries 

Miss Cornelia Marvin, chairman of 
the War Records committee, presented 
her third annual report. This showed 
that little or nothing had been as yet 
done in Washington, but that, as the 
result of information and methods 
learned at the Detroit A. L. A., an im- 
mediate and vigorous start was 
planned. Interesting details of what 
had been done in British Columbia 
were supplied by Mr John Forsyth, 
legislative librarian of that province. 
The collection of diaries by men who 
served was again emphasized as a de- 
sirable local effort by libraries, as there 
is an increasing demand for locality 
war records and histories of special 
service. The chairman requested li- 
brarians to forward to the committee, 
stories of memorial trees, roads, build- 
ings, tablets and other local memorial 
efforts, and the suggestion was made that 
a check list of publications on the Pa- 
cific Northwest during the war, includ- 
ing privately printed material, be com- 
piled. 


Miss Mary Lytle of the Broadway 
high-school, Seattle, read the report of 
the committee on School libraries. A 
survey of the high school libraries of 
the Pacific Northwest was the major 
undertaking of this committee during 
the year. The reports so far received 
covered 86 schools, with libraries vary- 
ing in size from 100 to 7,000 volumes. 
Of these, 73 were housed in separate 
rooms exclusively devoted to library 
work, and 16 of them were uncata- 
loged. Three of the 86 appeared to 
have no annual book appropriation. 
Most of these libraries were in charge 
of teachers, assisted by students, but 
the information secured showed that 
there were three teacher-librarians and 
16 librarians, of whom eight were li- 
brary school graduates. 

A. L. A. meeting 

For three years, there has been dis- 
cussion between P. N. L. A. and Cali- 
fornia librarians for a joint conference 
of the two associations in some year in 
which the A. L. A. met in the East or 
South. The rapid growth, within re- 
cent years, of the A. L. A. had made 
its annual conferences almost too un- 
wieldy for effectiveness, and, with a 
half dozen or more meetings held sim- 
ultaneously, and, to a certain extent 
in competition, it is questionable 
whether the professional benefit gained 
by the Coast librarians who attend 
compensates for the heavy expense in- 
curred. Conferences with an attend- 
ance of 500 or less, are regarded by 
many librarians as more beneficial than 
the great mass-gatherings the growth 
of the A. L. A. apparently necessitates. 

Joint meetings 

Librarians on the Pacific Coast who, 
by reason of their geographical loca- 
tion, are under the greatest average 
cost, both in time and money, in at- 
tending the A. L. A. conferences,. have 
recognized this for some time. Closer 
co-operation between the two Coast 
associations has within recent years 
been effected. For three years past 
each has sent an official representa- 
tive to the conference of the other. The 
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idea has steadily grown that it would 
be highly advantageous to hold a trien- 
nial joint conference, which is thought 
would, in attendance and quality, rank 
next only to the A. L. A. A special 
committee was appointed early in the 
year by President Jennings to report 
on this proposal, and Mr John Riding- 
ton, librarian of the University of 
British Columbia, in presenting it, 
stated that the proposal had met with 
the warm approval of the California 
librarians, and of the California execu- 
tive, and recommended that such a 
joint conference be held, at some con- 
veniently northern point in California, 
in the early summer of 1923. 

Miss Cornelia Provines, the official 
representative of the California library 
association, heartily endorsed the recom- 
mendation of the report, and presented 
a cordial invitation from the presi- 
dent of the C. L. A. to meet in joint 
conference next year. The recom- 
mendation and the invitation were ac- 
cepted by the association. By a rising 
vote, it was decided that, in addition 
to this joint conference with California, 
the regular conference of the P. N. L. 
A. should be held at the usual time 
next autumn. 

Mr John Ridington also reported for 
the Publicity committee, outlining the 
work done during the year. He recom- 
mended that special reports be made 
of the conference for the library press, 
instead of, as has been customary, for- 
warding to these journals copies of the 
Proceedings when printed, and from 
which each has compiled its own re- 
port. This suggestion was adopted, 
and Mr M. H. Douglass, the secretary, 
instructed to prepare the report for the 
Library Journal and the chairman of 
the Publicity committee that for Pus- 
Lic LIBRARIES. 

Six groups were then formed for 
round table discussions. These com- 
prised: Trustees, under the leadership 
of Mrs Overton G. Ellis; Reference li- 


brarians, Miss E. Ruth Rockwood; 
Children’s librarians, Miss Annabel 


Porter; College and Reference librar- 
ians, Miss Lucia Haley; Hight-school 
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librarians, Miss Mary F. Lytle and 
small libraries, Miss Sabra Nason. In 
each of these, live and important matters 
were discussed, opinions and experiences 
freely interchanged, with much of prac- 
tical benefit as a result. 

Trustees roundtable 

Mrs Horace G. Horstman, secretary 
of the Trustees section, has forwarded, 
as a matter of record, a summary of 
the discussion which took place at their 
meeting, and from this the following 
facts of more than local interest, are 
gleaned. The section (all composed of 
Washington trustees) put itself on 
record by unanimous vote as favoring 
the adoption of a county library system 
for the state. They discussed the con- 
flict between existing state and muni- 
cipal laws concerning the expenditure 
of library funds, and by resolution sug- 
gested a workable modus vivendi. The 
chairman put forward the claims of the 
library as a public utility, and in sup- 
port adduced some enlightening com- 
parisons, compiled from the records of 
the City of Tacoma. 

Gas meters, 12,237; Phones, 20,000; Water 
users, 22,570; Mayoralty vote (April 22), 
24,645; Electric light and power users, 27,- 
000; Registered voters, 30,255; Largest 
newspaper circulation, 32,456; Library card 
holders, 33,000. 

The value of these figures can be 
judged from Tacoma’s population, 
96,965. 

One of the important results of the 
round table discussion of the trustees 
was a definite realization of the duty of 
these bodies to place before their re- 
spective communities the claims of the 
library for public support. Too often 
this important work is left to the li- 
brarian and staff. Trustees, as mem- 
bers of other organizations and en- 
gaged in business and other activities, 
could, and should, supplement and 
strengthen their annual representations 
to the municipal authorities, and so 
create a body of public opinion that 
will make adequate financial support of 
the library much more easy to secure. 

The evening session was opened by 
two enjoyable choruses by the Glee 
club of the Olympia Chamber of Com- 
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merce. Three speakers, representing 
respectively the states of Washington, 
Oregon and California, then presented 
the library situation as it has developed 
in the Pacific Coast states. “The li- 
brary’s part in the State’s educational 
scheme” was the title of the first, read 
by Mrs Joseph Corliss Preston, State 
superintendent of public instruction for 
Washington. 

Story of Washington’s library activities 

Starting with the statement that the 
greatest present day problem was the 
education of all the children of all the 
people, the universally recognized obli- 
gation of modern society that this 
training should be towards citizenship, 
and the acceptance by the state of this 
responsibility, both as to curriculum 
and finances, Mrs Preston sketched 
historically the development of educa- 
tional organization in Washington, 
from the passing of the “Barefoot Boy” 
school law in 1895 down to the present 
time. With more of detail, and with 
much of interest, library progress was 
traced from 1854 onwards. In that 
year a librarian was appointed for the 
territory, with an annual salary of $300. 
That official was instructed to make a 
catalog of the library in 1863, while 
four years later his annual stipend was 
increased to $400. The persons having 
library privileges were defined by 
statute, and the penalties for non-re- 
turn on the due date of volumes loaned 
were fixed at not less than five times 
the value of the book, not exceeding 
$500. The use of the library was rig- 
orously limited to specified territorial 
officials, and a statute of 1879 provided 
that all such officials must be resident 
in Olympia. 

After the elevation of Washington to 
the dignity of a state, the legislature 
(in 1889) made the appointment of a 
librarian tenable for four years, at a 
salary of $1000, the incumbent to pay 
the salaries of any assistant, and in 
addition “such duties as usually de- 
volve upon a janitor,” and the custody 
of the State buildings and grounds! 
Furthermore, if the librarian permitted 


the loan of books at one time to a value 
greater than $1000, it was provided 
that he should forfeit twice the amount 
of the excess. In 1893, the librarian 
was relieved of his janitor’s duties, his 
salary was raised to $1500 and $800 
provided for an assistant. 

In 1901, the first appropriation, $2000, 
was made for traveling libraries within 
the state, and the Library commission 
established. This commission was 
abolished in 1921, and its duties taken 
over by the State and Law library 
committees. 

Mrs Preston, as a member of the 
former body, stated frankly that she 
was unable to speak of state-wide li- 
brary development in terms of the 
future, for the reason that the commit- 
tee had not yet reached its own con- 
clusions as to its policy. She gave, 
however, an interesting summary of 
the library activities at present under 
state guidance and control, with ex- 
tended quotations from a recent report 
of the State traveling libraries, the 
books loaned in the year reviewed ex- 
ceeding 108,000v. 

Mrs Preston’s paper concluded with 
a tribute, notable as proceeding from a 
professional educationalist, as to the 
part libraries play as an integral part 
of present education systems. 

“Public supported libraries,” she 
stated, “are a most important factor in 
the educational system of any state; 
they should extend their influence and 
jurisdiction to the remotest bounds of 
each. The opening of a library is an 
event of the highest importance in any 
community. It is an institution that 
builds up and adorns the local life. 
There is no city so great, so renowned, 
that should not wear its library as the 
chief jewel in its crown. There is no 
town so humble that a good library 
will not raise it to distinction and 
honor. However excellent its schools, 
however admirable the training its 
children get at home, the community 
in which there is no good library is 
only half educated. Men may come, 
men may go, but their thoughts inscribed 
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in books go on forever. School train- 
ing only functions when education 
places at the service of our young peo- 
ple the accumulated knowledge of the 
world. It is books that afford the true 
transmigration of souls, since in them 
the minds of men live on long after 
their bodies have returned to dust. It 
is to the public library and to the public 
school that the public spirit of knowl- 
edge in the United States is ascribable. 

The public library instils a love of 
books by creating and giving facilities 
for a love of reading, anda love of 
reading develops a taste for true cul- 
ture. Every citizen, even the humblest, 
can enter the public library with the 
sense of ownership, for it is maintained 
by his own contribution, with that un- 
derstanding. He feels and realizes that 
he is entitled to the privileges it af- 
fords. The people of a community ani- 
mated by such a spirit soon becomes 
a reading community, and a reading 
community soon becomes an educated 
community.” 

Miss Cornelia Marvin, librarian of 
the Oregon state library, next spoke 
of Library progress in Oregon. Speak- 
ing from only a few notes, Miss Marvin 
gave an informative, encouraging and 
interesting address, enlivened and illus- 
trated by, allusion and anecdote, and 
permeated thruout by a practical wis- 
dom, combined with an inspiring faith. 
It is a pity no record is available of so 
excellent an address. 

Among the headings dealt with by 
Miss Marvin, as constituting her sum- 
mary of the present library situation 
in Oregon, were :—The state educational 
institutions of higher learning in Ore- 
gon, and the Supreme Court of the 
state, have well-organized libraries; 
one-third of Oregon’s counties have 
county libraries, and every town in the 
state, capable of supporting a library, 
has such an institution. On the other 
hand, the school libraries are not as 
strong as they should be; they should 
be more definitely connected with both 
the public library systems of their lo- 
calities and that of the state. Book 
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selection by the libraries shows encour- 
aging improvement. The trustees are 
the present weakest point in Oregon li- 
brary organization—their interest in 
their own libraries is not as deep, and 
consequently the services they render 
are not as valuable as they should be. 


California’s progress 

Miss Cornelia D. Provines, of the 
Sacramento County free library, 
brought greetings from California li- 
brary workers, describing her presence 
at the conference as an “inter-library 
loan,” rendered possible by a voluntary 
assessment of every county librarian 
in the Golden State. 

After the conveyance of cordial 
greetings from the librarians she rep- 
resented, and of a message from Miss 
Susan Smith, president for the year of 
the California library association, sug- 
gesting a basis for the working out of 
the 1923 joint conference of the two 
associations, Miss Provines stated that 
the varied forms of work and organiza- 
tion illustrated and undertaken by the 
libraries represented in the P. N. L. A. 
were what made it of the greatest in- 
terest to the librarians of California. 
Not “like in like, but like in difference,” 
was what most intrigued and interested 
the P. N. L. A.’s southern neighbors, 
because it is not similarity, but variety, 
that stimulates interest. Observation 
of these varieties and differences, ac- 
companied by mutual professional re- 
spect and personal liking, would do 
more toward creating professional solid- 
arity than any amount of academic dis- 
cussion concerning systems and methods. 

Miss Provines then proceeded to dis- 
cuss the question of certification, for 
years of increasing and now of general 
interest to all librarians, and stated 
that, while California had by no means 
settled the matter, it had at least and 
at last reached something that prom-. 
ised a working basis for future devel- 
opment. This basis, after some mean- 
ingless, and more fruitless efforts, was 
reached at the Lake Tahoe conference 
last year. It provides for a certifica- 
tion committee within the California 
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association, which _ shall _ establish 
grades of certificates covering all pro- 
fessional library work, establish stand- 
ards, hold examinations, issue tempor- 
ary or permanent certificates, and have 
power to revoke same for cause. As 
yet, certification is not compulsory, no 
librarian having to submit to be judged 
or rated to the standards set up, but 
150 California librarians had already 
voluntarily made application for exam- 
ination, with a view to securing profes- 
sional certificates. In the judgment of 
Miss Jeannette Drake, chairman of the 
California certification committee, the 
effort involved and the decisions 
reached had been abundantly justified 
and vindicated. 

Miss Provines then turned to discuss 
the County Library system, as devel- 
oped in California, speaking of it from 
the standpoints of organization, opera- 
tion and effect. . The system was the 
outcome of profound wisdom and in- 
sight, its simplicity, elasticity and 
power of expansion from within, as 
well as its security from aggression 
from without, together with its organi- 
zation as an integral part of the general 
county administration, making it in the 
fullest sense a representative, progres- 
sive, democratic institution. The State 
board of Library examiners protects 
county libraries from purely political 
appointments, and insures a_ thoroly 
competent corps of professional work- 
ers. Provisions relating the county li- 
braries and librarians with the State 
librarian and library give general su- 
pervision and assistance in case of 
emergency or necessity, and make 
available for any borrower in the state 
a vast collection of library material 
organized at Sacramento. 

Municipal, school and law libraries 
may affiliate with county libraries, on 
terms mutually agreeable to their gov- 
erning authorities and the board of 
county supervisors. This action in all 
cases is on the volition of the smaller 
library, and in practice has been the 
salvation of many a struggling, inade- 
quately supported municipal library, 
which has been able to advance its 


salaries, and greatly augment both its 
book collection and its usefulness, as 
the result of contracts thus made. 

The plan of operation, Miss Provines 
further stated, is as simple and as ef- 
fective as the law. Branches are es- 
tablished wherever needed, and a 
branch involves but two things—shel- 
ter for the books and someone respon- 
sible for giving them out and taking 
them in. One successful branch is 
located in a disused chicken brooder, 
another in a T. N. T. box on a moun- 
tainside! Under the scheme, books 
are considered as of far more impor- 
tance than buildings. In California, 
book wagons are as extinct as the 
fashions of 1860—the territory is too 
large, the method of distribution too 
personal and too varied, to permit their 
use. Books are sent to some branches 
on the backs of burros, to others on 
those of men. They go on logging 
trains, or on horseback over roads no 
book wagon could ever travel. All the 
best in the book world is being served 
to schools no pupil of which has ever 
seen a horse-drawn vehicle. 

After further, and most interesting, 
information concerning organization, 
methods of distribution and work, and 
widespread and increasing public satis- 
faction at results, of the California 
county system, Miss Provines conclu- 
ded with an account of the work of her 
own library in distributing phonograph 
records, which already have done much 
to raise among school children the 
standards of musical taste, and to de- 
velop musical appreciation. So rapid 
and so satisfactory have been the re- 
sults achieved under this new depar- 
ture in library work, that at the C. L. 
A.’s annual meeting in June, classes of 
children were present who gave re- 
markable demonstrations of their abil- 
ity to hear, with understanding and ap- 
preciation, good musical interpreta- 
tions. 

Though Sacramento’s county  sys- 
tem is as yet less than three years old, 
it serves 62 schools, and in the past 
year has sent to these 20,000 books, and 
more than 1,000 other items—-maps, 
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globes and phonograph records—and 
the operating staff all feel that, with 
vast possibilities yet before them, they 
have scarcely made a beginning. 

Miss Provines was listened to with 
closest attention throughout, and re- 
ceived an ovation at the close of her ad- 
dress. 

Book drives 

The general topic for the morning 
session on Thursday, August 31, was 
“New ideas in library practice.” The 
first contribution was by Miss Anne M. 
Mulheron, librarian, Library Associa- 
tion of Portland, on “book drives.” She 
referred to the prevalence of “book 
weeks” and the recommendation of the 
A. L. A. for a “national week” as proof 
conclusive of generally inadequate 
support of public libraries. 

Portland’s book week was due to a 
circulation passing the 2,000,000 mark 
and the realization of the inability of 
the book stock to meet such demands. 
It was therefore decided to appeal to 
the citizens, not for books really loved 
or needed, but for those good books 
that were idle and unused. 

The sum of $400 was assigned for 
advertising, and $1500 of advertising 
space donated by friends of the library. 
Lists of books, carefully department- 
alized, were prepared and advertised; 
the secretary of the local movie associa- 
tion had a most telling scenario pre- 
pared in the library, and this was 
shown at four theatres. The Portland 
press took a keen interest in the move- 
ment, and its daily stories of progress 
added much to the week’s_ success. 
Cartoons and editorials each contrib- 
uted to the result, and the best of the 
books were displayed in the library 
with large legends “These are gifts,” 
and “These are the kind of books we 
want.” 

While the results did not come up to 
the most optimistic expectations, they 
are satisfactory. Donations have 
passed the 5000 mark, and are still 
coming. The library gained publicity 
as well as books, and, even better than 
either, an interest on the part of many 
who never heretofore realized that the 
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library lacked in any way for anything. 
Portland means to do it again, and it 
does not believe that an appeal for gift 
books by means of a drive will con- 
vince the citizens and county farmers 
that there is no need for an adequate 
book appropriation. 

An interesting discussion followed 
Miss Mulheron’s paper. One speaker 
thought it unwise and undignified to 
present an educational institution as a 
beggar. To another such an appeal 
merely meant an opportunity for public 
co-operation in supporting its own in- 
stitution. As to the question as to 
whether tax levying bodies would re- 
duce book-buying appropriations as the 
result of successful appeals for books 
by gift, instances were quoted to show 
that as the results of responses to suck 
appeals, and the wide disseminatior. 
of knowledge as to a library’s needs, 
larger votes had been more willingly 
given. Mr Ridington gave an instance 
in New Westminster, B. C., a city of 
18,000 population, at which every mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis club brought to the 
weekly luncheon one or more books, 
nearly all new. Almost 1000 volumes 
donated in all, and a new sense of 
municipal obligation developed in the 
minds of the local authorities as results 
of the effort. 


Overdue books 

Miss Mary A. Batterson of the Ta- 
coma public library, then read a paper 
on “Remission of overdue fines.” 
Other libraries have disguised the real 
purpose of project under other titles 
but the essence of the idea is that for a 
designated week patrons may return all 
overdue and fineable books in their pos- 
session, on the understanding that no 
fines be levied and no questions asked. 
By this means it is thought that the 
library would regain possession of 
many books otherwise permanently 
lost. 

Miss Batterson had corresponded 
with many librarians, some of whom 
had tried the plan. Minneapolis tried 
it in October, 1921, and $1000 of library 
property was returned. The offenders 
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fell into two main categories—the well- 
meaning but dilatory, and those who 
regarded all library material as fair 
game for appropriation. The worst of- 
fenders in the latter class at Minnea- 
polis, according to Miss Gratia Coun- 
tryman, are professional people, es- 
pecially clergymen and school teachers. 
Duluth, Sedalia, Cedar Rapids, Stock- 
ton and Sacramento have all tried the 
plan with varying success. Personal 
consultation with librarians at the De- 
troit A. L. A. impressed Miss Batter- 
son with the belief that a goodly ma- 
jority were in favor of the scheme. As 
to the ethical principle involved, it was 
not that of compounding a felony, but 
rather that of advertising for the return 
of a lost diamond or automobile with 
the promise of “no questions asked”— 
and who would hesitate to resort to 
this means of recovering one’s property 
when detection was difficult and resti- 
tution otherwise almost impossible? 


Library reports 

Mr Ralph Munn next discussed Li- 
brary reports. The annual report, he 
stated, had two chief functions. First, 
it is a document of record, telling of 
funds extended and work accomplished, 
giving a comprehensive view of gen- 
eral and departmental development 
during the year; secondly, it is, or 
should be, a medium of publicity, by 
which the library can gain new friends 
and attach wider support. 

Mr Munn had recently examined 26 
annual reports, with an average of 32 
pages each. The deadly dullness of 
all was the feature that impressed—or 
depressed—Seattle’s reference librar- 
ian. All were poor, or excellent, ex- 
amples of that lifeless kind of writing 
traditionally associated with official 
documents. Perhaps they had histori- 
cal value, could one stay awake long 
enough to read them, but as publicity, 
all would rank as first-class opiates. 

Mr Munn advocated that annual re- 
ports be divided according to the two 
functions required. The historical rec- 
ord, giving statistics and details of 
administration, need not be printed, but 


mimeographed, as it is of interest to 
only a small number of people. The 
publicity requirements of the library 
should be met by a small, well-written, 
attractively printed pamphlet, prefer- 
ably illustrated. It will emphasize and 
feature those things likely to interest 
“Mr Average Citizen.” It should be 
modelled on a good “feature article” or 
“Sunday special.” It would of course 
have to include certain statistical or 
comparative information, but this can 
sometimes be so stated as to appear the 
most compelling news, or handled in 
graphic form by means of charts. 

Another objection made by Mr 
Munn to the formal and official reports 
prepared by most libraries is their 
great cost, both absolute, and in pro- 
portion to effectiveness. In almost 
every case it takes nearly all the money 
a library can afford for printing, leav- 
ing nothing for bulletins, posters, book- 
lists, and other forms of publicity. 

In the Seattle public library, this 
plan is in operation. Adopted last 
year because of lack of money, it would 
be continued because of its proved 
superiority. Four thousand copies of 
the short report cost one-half as much 
as 1000 copies of the “official” type of 
report of the previous year, and, in Mr 
Munn’s personal opinion, even had the 
cost been the same, the briefer popular 
type of report would always be the 
better investment. 


Advertising the wares 

“Advertising the small library” was 
dealt with in a paper by Miss Ellen 
Garfield Smith, librarian of Walla 
Walla public library. Such libraries 
cannot issue monthly bulletins, or use 
the mails for publicity. Though “it 
pays to advertise” it also “costs to ad- 
vertise,” and little in this direction can 
be attempted on a total budget of 
$8000. Newspaper publicity is the 
cheapest and the most effective in re- 
sults of all forms of advertising for the 
small library. The best advertising is 
“news matter,” and the articles written 
by a reporter are almost invariably bet- 
ter advertising than those more care- 
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fully and painfully composed by the 
librarian. 

Library bulletin boards maintained 
at a town’s crossroads of main travel, 
and in each school building, are excel- 
lent advertising. And in writing arti- 
cles or advertisements for the press it 
would often be well for the librarians 
to take some of the advice they pre- 
scribe to others, and read some books 
on magazine and newspaper writing. 
Miss Smith quoted parts of an article 
appearing in Pustic Lirpraries in March 
last, giving a classification of the in- 
terests of readers translated into terms 
of library news material. 

In Walla Walla, the library offsets 
the cost of printing lists by securing 
the use of the multigraph of the Com- 
mercial club. Its lists and announce- 
ments are printed on left-over paper 
ends, enough being bought for one 
dollar to publish 1000 lists. The dis- 
tribution problem is met without cost 
by including these lists in the envelopes 
containing the notices for weekly lunch- 
eons sent out by the Rotary club. 
Special lists are planned for the early 
winter months, and these are to be dis- 
tributed by Boy Scouts. 

A local Library league was organ- 
ized early in 1921, and through com- 
mittees of the Study and Service clubs 
of Walla Walla, solicited members at 
$1 each to meet the critical conditions 
in book purchasing due to war prices. 
The direct results were:—$1500 for 
new books, an increase in the tax levy 
for the following year—the only city 
institution so raised—and a general 
added interest on the part of an en- 
larged number of citizens. 

“After all,” concluded Miss Smith, 
“our best advertisement, like that of 
any business firm, is a satisfied custo- 
mer—or reader who has received the 
intelligent and unselfish attention of an 
interested librarian.” 


Delinquent borrowers 


Miss Sarah Virginia Lewis, head of 
circulation, Seattle public library, fol- 
lowed with a paper on “One method of 
handling delinquent borrowers.” This 


uses the city’s legal department in 
those cases in which library notices fail 
to achieve results. 

The usual notice is sent borrowers 
of overdue books from three to seven 
days after the due-date. Fourteen days 
after the book should have been re- 
turned the telephone is used to get in 
touch with the borrower, or, failing 
that, his employer. Formerly the de- 
linquents were then turned over to a 
collector. Now, however, the practice 
is to send by registered mail a third 
notice, on which is printed sections 
from the city ordinance in reference to 
the legal penalties prescribed in such 
cases. No results accruing from this 
notice, the case is turned over to the 
city attorney’s department for prosecu- 
tion. 

The results, both as to books re- 
turned and costs incurred, all favor the 
new system. In its first year of opera- 
tion 2865 books were 21 days overdue, 
and of these 2575 were returned. This 
represented a gain of 28 per cent in 
books collected, and a reduction of 
nearly 85 per cent in cost. The ex- 
pense involved in the system now in 
use was the cost of registering the 
third notice. On the year this amount- 
ed to $210, as against the collector’s 
salary, for the preceding year, of $1,- 
400, 


These arguments—increased efficien- 
cy and reduced costs—are those on 
which Seattle decided its policy in the 
case “Public Library and Uncle Sam 
vs Collector in re Delinquent Borrower.” 

On Thursday afternoon, Professor 
Edmond S. Meany of the University 
of Washington, gave an informal and 
informative talk on “The history of 
Olympia and vicinity.” Stories of the 
end of the Oregon trail, and of the 
pioneers of the locality, all set against 
a colorful historic background, enter- 
tained and interested the librarians for 
an hour. Following this, members of 
the association enjoyed an automobile 
ride, as guests of citizens of Olympia, 
visiting some of the places of historic 
interest spoken of in Dr Meany’s lec- 
ture. The members then “rendez- 
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voued” at the State library, and, later, 
were graciously received at the execu- 
tive mansion by Mrs Hart, wife of the 
Governor, and other Olympia ladies. 


Book discussion 


At the Thursday evening session, a 
“Book Forum” was conducted by Miss 
Ethel R. Sawyer of the Portland li- 
brary association. It was introduced 
—or preceded—by a charming little 
allegory of a party of youths, setting 
out to a far country, who chose as 
their leader one a little older, stronger, 
and wiser than the rest. Perils and 
temptations beset the party, and to 
these many succumbed, but in each 
case their leader warned them of the 
risks and dangers. Only a few, who 
heeded these warnings, arrived safely 
at their destination. Thanking him 
who had led them through danger and 
death to safety, they asked wondering- 
ly, “How is it you always knew so 
surely what lay before us? You have 
never stirred farther from your home 
than have we: yet you knew, and 
we did not.” 

“T am a book traveler,” replied the 
leader. “I have journeyed in my mind 
over the whole world, and even into the 
sub-human and the superhuman. Only 
to those who will not use other’s ex- 
perience and knowledge must experi- 
ence and knowledge come by the hard 
road of actual personal contact. Books 
are the modern magic carpet, Aladdin’s 
lamp, seven-league boots and fairy god- 
mothers,—and, like them, they are will- 
ing servants to those who can _ use 
them, dead matter to those who do not 
use them, and dangerous genii to those 
who abuse them.” 

The books reviewed, and their re- 
viewers, were: 


Hergesheimer, Cytherea, Agnes C. Han- 
sen. 


Hutchinson, This Freedom, Agnes C. 
Hansen. 
Hemon, Maria Chapdelaine, Jeanette 
Hitchcock. 


Strachey, Books and Characters, Alice I. 
Walker. 
De la Mare, Memoirs of a Midget, Nellie 


Ox. 
Weiss, The Sieve, Dorothy Richards. 


Lewisohm, Up Stream, Ruth L. Brown. 

Forbes, Secret of the Sahara-Kufara, Al- 
lene Nash. 

Stoddard, Revolt against Civilization, 
Mignon Fisher. 


“Artist or Artisan—Which?”, an ad- 
dress by Mr John Ridington, librarian 
of the University of British Columbia, 
followed the book forum. This was an 
attempt to review the place the library 
profession occupies in the world of life, 
and an analysis of the spirit in which 
the responsibilities and opportunities 
that work offers should be met. (Mr 
Ridington’s paper will be given later in 
these pages.—Ed.) 

University of Washington library school 

The seventh session was opened by 
Mr W. E. Henry, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, and director of 
its library school, who gave an account 
of its history, aims and organization, 
discussed its curriculum, teaching staff, 
and sources of student supply, his ob- 
ject being to evoke criticism and sug- 
gestion that it might the better meet 
its requirements. At its organization, 
the catalogs of all existing library 
schools were consulted, and from the 
courses therein offered, and the con- 
ceptions of its founders as to local 
library needs, a curriculum was form- 
ulated, designed to adequately fill the 
time of one college year. Though 
changed in a number of details, and be- 
lieved to have grown steadily better 
through readjustment dictated by ex- 
perience, after 10 classes (124 students) 
have graduated, the courses are in all 
essentials substantially as originally 
planned. These aim to prepare for 
general library service—to give a well- 
rounded preparation and a general view 
of the entire practical field. Its faculty 
trusts to a ripening experience and to 
the development of special aptitudes, 
plus graduate study in specific lines, to 
produce later an intelligent specializa- 
tion. The teaching staff is taken from 
the library staff, on the principle that 
the best teaching comes from those 
constantly in touch with the service in 
which they instruct. 

Mr Henry invited a full, fair and 
frank criticism, and hoped much of it 
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would be of the kind that hurt that it 
may ultimately help, for the interests 
of library schools and libraries were 
mutual, and whatever helped make 
school ‘courses and students better 
must of necessity help libraries in their 
work. “Our library school,” he con- 
cluded, “is at worst a vocational, and at 
best a professional, school. At worst, 
we try to teach our students how to do 
well and intelligently the routine of 
library service—that, is, how to or- 
ganize books and place them on the 
shelves—and then the complementary 
processes,—how to get them off the 
shelves, and into the hands of those 
desiring to use them. At best, we are 
trying to teach them, not only the 
simple and necessary processes of 
library economics, but, in addition to 
that, and over, above, and beyond 
these, we try to implant in their con- 
sciousness that larger and more com- 
prehensive view of service—the life- 
giving and soul-saving ministry of 
books which we feel all people must 
have in order to live up to the possi- 
bilities inherent in every normal per- 
son.” 

By previous invitation, the discus- 
sion was led by John B. Kaiser, M. L. 
S., librarian of the Tacoma public li- 
brary, who presented various sugges- 
tions that had come to him, princi- 
pally from 15 graduates of the school 
from whom criticism had been request- 
ed. These suggestions apparently 
largely depended on the type of library 
work these graduates were now doing, 
and for which they would have liked a 
more special preparation. The need of 
typewriting as a prerequisite was mat- 
ter of general agreement among these 
graduates. All the criticisms were in 
the direction of enlargement of, or ad- 
ditions to, the courses already offered. 
Closer adjustment of the courses to the 
work of the Seattle and Tacoma public 
libraries, in which the majority of the 
graduates take positions, was another 
suggestion. 

An interesting general discussion fol- 
lowed, the trend of which was an ac- 
knowledgment that, in a one-year 


course, little could be added without 
something equally necessary being 
taken away, and the general recogni- 
tion that the solution of the means of 
meeting the constructive criticisms of- 
fered was the extension of the course 
to two years of technical library train- 
ing. 
Recruiting 

“Recruiting for library service” was 
the subject of a paper by Kate M. Fir- 
min, of the Seattle public library. The 
problem was stated in terms quoted 
from President Jennings :— ‘The most 
important single essential is a trained, 
enthusiastic and competent personnel. 
We may bring about the enactment of 
comprehensive library laws; we may be 
able to secure appropriations more or 
less adequate; we may build beautiful 
and convenient library buildings; we 
may fill those buildings with well 
chosen books; but unless we also se- 
cure and maintain an ample supply of 
competent librarians, our libraries will 
not progress, and will not justify their 
existence.” 

The shortage of good librarians is 
an outstanding fact throughout the 
profession. The causes are: Inade- 
quate salaries, an insufficient number 
of library schools, and lack of know- 
ledge on the part of the general public 
as to the nature, opportunities and de- 
mands of library service. 

Professions which offer adequate 
financial returns for services rendered 
do not need to recruit, while others, as 
the army and navy, have to carry on 
continuous recruiting campaigns to 
maintain their personnel. The library 
profession is in an identical position 
with these. The twelve library 
schools, located in eight different 
states, are unable to supply the trained 
personnel required to man the profes- 
sion, the item of heavy traveling ex- 
pense being, in many instances, a de- 
terrent to some who otherwise would 
enter the profession. In the United 
States there are between 15,000 and 
20,000 librarians, and the annual out- 
put of the schools is about 225—not 
much more than 1 per cent of the total 
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required. While the A. L. A. recruit- 
ing committee had supplied librarians 
and vocational directors with literature 
jon library work, the most effective re- 
cruiting is done by individual libra- 
rians in conference with promising can- 
didates. Some state associations had 
appointed local recruiting committees, 
and perhaps the P. N. L. A. might do 
well to follow their example. 
Certification 

The last topic of the morning session 
was “Certification for library service,” 
presented in the form of a debate, with 
Miss Mabel Ashley, of Everett public 
library, and Miss M. Belle Sweet, of 
the University of Idaho library, on the 
affirmative, and Miss Gladys Smith, 
Spokane public library, and Miss Em- 
ma Stephenson, of the University of 
Oregon library, on the negative. 

The arguments advanced for certi- 
fication were :— 

It is preferable to civil service, and would 
probably prevent the enactment of further 
civil service legislation for libraries. 

Either libraries certification or civil serv- 
ice qualifications seems to be a prerequisite 
for any system of pensions for librarians 
in which financial support from public funds 
is expected to be received. 

It has benefitted other professions:—law, 
medicine, education, dentistry, pharmacy, 
architecture, etc. ; 

It would make for an esprit de corps 
among library workers, by establishing the 
status of the various types of library work. 

It would give librarians professional 
standing equivalent to that of those engaged 
in medicine, law, etc. 

It would give to library trustees standards 
of professional accomplishment when en- 
gaging employees. 

It would protect the public against im- 
position and exploitation by the incompe- 
tent. 

Against these reasons, the speakers 
opposing certification urged: 

Jt would diminish the authority of local 
boards and head librarians. 

Existing standards by individual libraries 
are designed to meet special local condi- 
tions, and the substitution for these of a 
new, general and complex set of standards 
is unwise. 

The requirements of these standards would 
inevitably create difficulties and work hard- 
ships in the smaller libraries, and the exten- 
sion of the library movement would suffer 
a corresponding check. 

It would put librarianship on a Civil Serv- 
ice basis, giving the mediocre advantages 


over the competent by relieving the indi- 
vidual of much of present responsibility, to 
the disadvantage of library work in general. 

It would not take into consideration per- 
sonality and natural aptitudes, the most 
vital and necessary qualifications of libra- 
rianship. 

It would not carry with it any prospect 
cf increase of library salaries, beyond that 
rendered possible by present library budg- 
ets. 

No vote was taken on the arguments 
as above summarized. 

Washington and Oregon librarians 
met in separate state groups, for the 
discussion of state problems, for the re- 
mainder of the session. 

The final session, on Friday after- 
noon, was devoted to business. The 
association approved the project for the 
restoration of the Library of the Uni- 
versity of Louvain as a free gift and 
testimonial of friendship from individ- 
uals, organizations and_ institutions 
representing the scholarship of Amer- 
ica. 

The President-elect was requested to 
appoint a committee to secure cooper- 
ation of the Woolworth Company, and 
other chain stores, in presenting a high 
standard of titles in cheap editions, and 
also to request the codperation of the 
A. L. A. in this matter. 

The Committee on books for the 
blind was urged to proceed further 
with its plans for the centralization of 
embossed books, and the thanks of the 
association given to members of other 
committees. Mr J. M. Hitt and his 
committee on local arrangements re- 
ceived warm thanks, as also did visiting 
speakers, and Governor and Mrs Hart, 
and the citizens of Olympia for various 
items of hospitality and entertainment. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year 
were: 

President, Miss Ethel R. Sawyer, 
Library Association of Portland, Ore. ; 
vice-president, Miss Belle Sweet, 
librarian, University of Idaho; vice- 
president, Mrs Overton G. Ellis, trus- 
tee, Tacoma public library; secretary, 
Ralph Munn, reference _ librarian, 
Seattle public library; treasurer, Miss 
Elena A. Clancy, Tacoma public li- 
brary. 
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Library Meetings 

Colorado— The thirty-second annual 
meeting of the Colorado library as- 
sociation which met in Fort Collins, 
September 27-29, was the most inter- 
esting, inspiring, and altogether enjoy- 
able session in the history of the asso- 
ciation. 

There were in attendance, 24 public 
librarians, 12 university librarians, the 
librarian of the State museum, the li- 
brarian from the State library, and 5 
trustees. 

It has always been a difficult mat- 
ter in Colorado to weld the librarians 


into a united association. The moun- 


tain range that divides the state into 
eastern and western geographical sec- 
tions, makes it almost impossible for 
the librarians on the Western slope to 
join the forces on the east. 

Denver being the largest library cen- 
ter, it is very necessary to meet a rea- 
sonable distance from that city, as in 
the various libraries established there, 
are more representatives than in all the 
other libraries in the state, collectively. 
Consequently, the meeting place is al- 
ways chosen on the Eastern slope of 
the range. 

We were very glad to welcome one 
brave soul from the Western slope, 
Mrs McKinney of the Craig public li- 
brary. Only once before, in the annals 
of our history, has a Western Slope li- 
brarian met with us. 

We also had as delightful guests, 
five of the foremost librarians of 
Wyoming. 

Fort Collins is situated 60 miles 
from Denver, and about 40 miles from 
the Wyoming state line. The view of 
the Rocky Mountain range from the 
little Western city is glorious, and 
those who were fortunate enough to 
drive by auto from Denver, viewing the 
rich sugar beet country on the right, 
and the wonderful mountains on the 
left, felt they were traveling through 
one of the most favored spots in the 
state. 

The combined forces of the State 
Agricultural library, the Fort Collins 


public library, and the hospitable cit- 
izens of Fort Collins carried out a 
most enjoyable program for our enter- 
tainment. The pleasures included a 
reception in the unique Woman’s 
building, on the campus, a building of 
mission architecture in whose beauty 
both city and college delight, an auto 
drive, and a one act play given by the 
dramatic club of the college. 

The program was divided into three 
parts—first session, devoted to discus- 
sions on college and reference libraries, 
the second, to public libraries, and the 
third, to trustees. 

Two papers deserve special mention. 
Miss June Linn’s, extension librarian 
of the Denver public library, ““The Psy- 
chology of lending books” showed us 
how love and sympathy for humanity 
could transform our work from drudg- 
ery into a never failing garden of ro- 
mance. 

Miss Weaver of the Rocky Ford 
public library, brought out some un- 
usual and interesting ideas on the co- 
Operations of librarians with their 
trustees. 

Important resolutions were adopted; 
one pledging assistance to the State 
Child Welfare bureau; one favoring a 
County library system, another endors- 
ing school library supervision and the 
A. L. A. standards for a library in- 
come. 

The following officers were elected for 
1922-23: President, Lucretia Vaile, 
Denver public library; vice-president, 
Julia Douglas, Evergreen public library ; 
secretary-treasurer, Mary Weaver, 
Rocky Ford public library. Council, 
Albert Carter, of Teacher’s college, 
Greeley; Miss June Linn, Denver pub- 
lic library. 

Montana—The annual meeting of the 
State library association was held at 
Miles City, October 5-7, Mrs Henry 
Garber presiding. The county library 
figured largely in the program. All 
the members of the association feel 
the county library is the solution of 
the question of library service for a 
rural state such as Montana. Miss 
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Worden and Miss Kamps gave us 
very vital reports of their county work. 

The chief problems in Montana 
(outside of lack of funds resulting 
from the fact that it is an agricultural 
istate and has had a three year drought 
during the war era of high food 
prices) were felt to be 1) the need of 
a library commission to direct the li- 
brary development of the state and to 
foster and aid the establishment of 
county libraries; 2) the need of a li- 
brary school in the state to train work- 
ers. 

The University of Montana at Mis- 
soula is now doing considerable in the 
way of distributing material to rural 
districts. It was voted that the next 
legislature be petitioned to appropriate 
sufficient funds to pay the salary of 
an “executive secretary” to be located 
at the University of Montana, to do 
practically “commission work” until 
such time as the state can support a 
full-fledged commission at the capitol. 

Reports were made on the petition 
to the State board of education to 
establish a library school at the Uni- 
versity of Montana. The board con- 
tinues to plead lack of funds. Some 
library instruction is now being given. 
A fuller course cannot be provided un- 
til additional funds are supplied by the 
board. 

The association voted to affiliate 
with the A. L. A., and approved as an 
ideal the A. L. A. resolutions on the 
dollar per capita tax and on the school 
libraries, altho these standards are not 
now possible in Montana on account 
of scarcity of funds. Also it was voted 
to ask the A. L. A. to contribute to 
the expense of the P. N. L. A. Bulletin 
on Subscription Books. 

A committee was appointed to com- 
pile statistics of Montana county li- 
braries, as the need of more definite 
informatiton concerning the county li- 
brary development is strongly felt. 

An interesting discussion was held 
concerning the per cent of income that 
it was desirable to expend on salaries. 
It was decided that at least 50% 
should go to salaries and that 75% 


was permissable. The Montana State 
library association voted that it con- 
sidered the following salary scale as 
a minimum: 

Substitutes after six months’ experience, 
35c an hour; substitutes after one year’s ex- 
perience, 40c an hour; full time untrained as- 
sistant, $85 a month; full time trained assist- 
ant, $100 a month; full time assistant, ac- 
credited library school graduate, $1200 to 
$1800; librarian with training and exper- 
ience, not less than $1800. 

Interesting features of the program 
were talks by Miss Fernald of her visit 
to China and Japan and by Miss For- 
rest of her European trip. A distinc- 
tive experience was a visit to the Huff- 
man studio. There Mr Huffman ex- 
hibited some of his famous collections 
of colored photographs of the old-time 
West. These photographs were ac- 
tually taken by him in the ’70s and 
80s, and breathe the very spirit of the 
open range of the arid cattle regions. 
Old cross country stages, Indian 
chiefs, buffalo and elk, sheep and cat- 
tle, followed in rapid succession. 

The following officers were elected: 

Mrs Laura Zook, Miles City, presi- 
dent; Louise Fernald, Great Falls, vice- 
president; Clara Main, Lewistown, sec- 
retary; Florence Lewis, Livingston, 
treasurer. 

The next meeting will be at Boze- 
man the last week of November, 1923. 

ELIZABETH ForREST, 
Secretary. 


New Hampshire—The annual meeting of 


the New Hampshire library associa- 
tion, held at Lancaster, in the beautiful 


‘mountain region of the state, was well 


attended, over 60 being present. The 
first evening was devoted to a general 
good time in the attractive hall of the 
Weeks memorial library.. Each member 
present appeared on the platform to 
represent some book and caused a great 
deal of merriment. This, with other 
entertainment, carried out the purpose of 
the evening which was “getting ac- 
quainted.” 

The meeting was opened next morn- 
ing by the president, Miss Caroline B. 
Clement. A cordial address of welcome 
was extended by Merrill Shurtleff, Esq., 
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chairman of the board of trustees of 
Lancaster, at the end of which he opened 
a box from which came a shower of 
keys tied with red ribbons, furnishing 
very fitting souvenirs of the hospitalty 
extended to the association by the peo- 
ple of Lancaster. A business meeting 
followed. Brief accounts of the neigh- 
borhood meetings held in different sec- 
tions of the state showed that inspiration 
and help had been received by these 
smaller group meetings. Miss F. Mabel 
Winchell spoke on the purpose of the 
Summer school at Durham and an- 
nounced that the anonymous friend who 
gave a scholarship last year to send some 
librarian in the state to the school had 
generously contributed another scholar- 
ship to be used in sending some one to 
the school. 

Miss Maria F. Kidder of Manchester 
in “Rainbow and leaden skies in the 
poetry of today,” gave a very entertain- 
ing account of American poetry of the 
last three years, reading many selections 
to illustrate her points. A bright and 
interesting discussion of present day fic- 
tion, called “Fiction, sterling and plated,” 
by Miss Grace Blanchard of the Con- 
cord public library closed the session. 

A trip to Prospect Mountain, the 
summer home of Secretary Weeks, by 
invitation from the trustees of the Lan- 
caster public library, was planned for 
the latter part of the afternoon but a 
very hard shower made the trip impos- 
sible. Mr. Henry R. Huntting of Spring- 
field, Mass., whose talk on “Bookbind- 
ing” was scheduled for later in the pro- 
gram kindly consented to give it that 
afternoon. He offered many helpful 
suggestions on bookbinding and showed 
samples which added to the interest of 
his subject. 

At the sociability supper, the winner 
of the first State meeting scholarship 
was announced and the award made. 
The purpose of the scholarship was 
presented by A. T. Dudley of Exeter, 
member of the New Hampshire public 
library commission, and the certificate 
was presented by Miss Kate L. Tilden, 
a trustee at Keene. Miss Ellen L. Brown 


of Hinsdale, the winner, received a certi- 
ficate of excellence for being the libra- 
rian in a town with from 1000-5000 
population who had done the most ex- 
ceptional work in her library during the 
past year. She was invited to attend 
the meeting with expenses paid. Honor- 
able mention was given to Miss Eliza- 
beth Brewster of Wolfboro and to Miss 
Martha E. Cutler of Peterboro. Chorus 
singing led by Mrs Frederick C. Hicks 
of New York City, and interesting read- 
ings given by Mrs Thomas L. Marble of 
Gorham were greatly enjoyed. 

An address in the evening on “Books 
and libraries in former times” by George 
Foot Moore of Harvard university was 
a valuable and entertaining addition to 
the program. 

The meeting closed the next morning 
with a round-table discussion of every- 
day problems, led by Miss Grace E. 
Kingsland, secretary of the Public li- 
brary commission. 

Exhibits shown during the meeting by 
the H. R. Huntting Co. and the Library 
Bureau were very suggestive and greatly 
appreciated. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, Willard P. 
Lewis, Durham; first vice-president, Miss 
Alice Rowe, Nashua; second vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Etta Clarke, Hanover; secre- 
tary, Miss Winifred Tuttle, Manchester ; 
treasurer, Miss Annabell Secombe, Mil- 
ford; Delegate to the A. L. A. Council, 
Miss Caroline H. Garland, Dover, with 
Miss Annabell Secombe as an alternate. 

WINIFRED TUTTLE, 
Secretary. 


Utah—The State library association 
met in the Public library of Salt Lake, 
October 6. 

The principal address of the occa- 
sion was made by Prof L. E. Young of 
the department of Western history of 
the University of Utah. Prof Young ex- 
pressed the hope that the journals and 
writings of the early settlers of Utah 
would be edited properly and _ pre- 
pared for permanent use in libraries, 
since he considered them as among the 
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most precious documents of western 
history. Librarians and teachers were 
urged to obtain stories of those who 
first settled the state and reduce them 
to record for the use of future genera- 
tions. 

Dr C. N. Jensen, superintendent of 

state schools, spoke of the necessity of 
the American nation turning more to 
idealism. He said “We have become a 
utilitarian nation, and any nation that 
builds on this basis exclusively has 
reached its zenith and is on the way to 
disintegration. If we would save our 
civilization, we must come back to the 
spirit of idealism.” Dr Jensen com- 
mended the county library idea as well 
as traveling libraries for reaching peo- 
ple in the country as well as those in 
the cities. He also made a plea for an 
adequate state library. 

Miss Grace Harris, librarian of the 
Ogden Carnegie library, in discussing 
the topic, Meeting the public, depicted 
various types of persons who visit and 
make use of the library. 

Evelyn Bean of Provo public library 
reviewed a number of new books for a 
small library. 

In the absence of the president of 
the association, Miss Julia T. Lynch of 
the Salt Lake public library presided. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
are as follows: 

Julia T. Lynch, Salt Lake, presi- 
dent; Clara Farnsworth, St. George, 
first vice-president; Miss Wright of 
Logan, second vice-president; Minnie 
Margetts of the L. D. S. high school, 
secretary-treasurer. The executive 
board members are Evelyn Bean, 
Provo; Dora Smith, Ogden, and Anna 
Pratt, Logan. 





Experience in any walk of life is an 
excellent asset for a librarian, as it 
broadens the vision and increases the 
capacity to deal with many sorts of peo- 
ple and to cope with difficult and inter- 
esting situations of all kinds. The varied 
experience of the class is welcomed as 
one of the elements upon which to build 
their library training—M. E. Hazeltine. 
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Interesting Things in Point 
The Morning Sun of October 2, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., contains a most laudatory 
article on the scope and service of the 
Public library of that city, written by 
Stanley Felter, a newspaper writer of 
New York. 


Staff News of the Chicago public 
library for October gives a review of 
the 25 years in the new building, dwell- 
ing especially on the interesting events 
which occurred during the days of the 
removal from the old quarters to the 
new. 


An address at the commencement 
exercises of the Library school of the 
New York public library in June, 1922, 
by Asa Don Dickinson, librarian of 
the University of Pennsylvania, has 
been issued in pamphlet form by the 
New York public library under the 
title, The Compensations. 


The News Letter of the University of 
North Carolina has been running a very 
important series of articles on library 
service, developing under the title, 
“Does North Carolina read?” Much in- 
formation about library service in that 
state and inspirational statements re- 
garding the value of books and reading 
to the state are contained in the articles. 


The Ohio State library, its work and 
its aims, is the title of an article in the 
Ohio Woman Voter for October, by 
Julia W. Merrill, chief of the Organiza- 
tion division of Ohio State library. The 
article sets forth the opportunities pro- 
vided by the state in material and the 
extent of service offered by the depart- 
ment under Miss Merrill’s charge. 


A most interesting narrative, “The 
People of the Long House,” is given in 
the Morning Sun, Binghamton, N. Y., 
October 2, written by W. F. Seward. 
As a story of the Indians in the North- 
east, it is well worth adopting for Chil- 
dren’s rooms. If Mr Seward has not 
put this story in permanent form, it cer- 
tainly is worthy of it. 

“The People of the Long House” was 
the name adopted by an earlier League 
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of Nations which included all the Indi- 
ans even remotely connected with the 
Iroquois tribes. 


Volume 15, parts I and II, of the 
Papers of the Bibliographical Society of 
America has been issued in book form 
by the University of Chicago Press. 
The volume contains valuable and inter- 
esting information describing the proc- 
esses of photographic copying in bibli- 
ographical and research work. The story 
of a celebrated Typographical library, 
Fables of Avianus, and Scarce and beau- 
tiful imprints in Chicago collections make 
up the contents of the two slim volumes. 


The Pratt Institute’s annual pamph- 
let on technical books has appeared, 
giving a selection of the books for 
1921, compiled by Donald Hendry, 
head of the Applied science reference 
department. 

Books that have been pronounced 
the best of their kind by practical ex- 
perts are included under the 14 or 15 
classes, with subdivisions. A number 
of such books as Waste in industry, a 
report of a committee of the Fed- 
erated American Engineering  socie- 
ties, named by Herbert Hoover to 
study conditions; Romance of busi- 
ness by W. C. Forbes, and Your job 
by H. Whitehead, are valuable addi- 
tions to the 27 pages of titles of actual 
directions and analyses of special sub- 
jects, for any one who touches busi- 
ness in any of its ramifications. 


The Bureau of Vocational Informa- 
tion, 2 West Forty-third Street, New 
York, has begun a bi-monthly publica- 
tion under the name of the News-Bul- 
letin. This is to carry to those who are 
interested in vocational training facts 
of general interest. 

The Bureau announces the follow- 
ing publications for October: 

Statistical work: A study of opportunities 


for women. 


This study defines statistical work and its relation 
to various fields. [here is a discussion of nine 
general fields in which statistical workers ire em- 
ployed. A list is included of colleges and vocational 
schools offering work in statistics, undergraduate and 

graduate. 


Women in the law: An analysis of train- 
ing, practice and salaried positions. 


There is a summary of what the practice of the 
law involves, the advantages and limitations of the 
profession, and the personal qualifications required 
entering the work, specialization, the time required 
to become self-supporting, income and the experience 
of women lawyers to date, with illustrations. 


Women in chemistry. 


The types of positions and the duties thereof are 
fully described, and the salary ranges_ indicated. 
Sections are devoted to the personal qualities neces- 
sary for success and the methods of securing posi- 
tions. 


Positions of responsibilty in department 
stores and other retail selling organizations: 
A study of opportunities for women. 


The book contains information gathered from 387 
different sources and represents the point of view 
of leading, progressive merchants as well as of the 
employed women. The appendix contains an analysis 
of courses of training for department store executives. 


Book Notes 

At the close of the dreadful Chicago 
race riot in July, 1919, Gov. Lowden ap- 
pointed a Chicago commission on race 
relations. This commission consisted of 
six white men and six negroes, who 
have since been investigating the 
causes of the riot in the hope of pre- 
venting a repetition of such a disaster. 

The story of the riot itself, the ex- 
periences of the Commission in seek- 
ing for testimony regarding it and the 
recommendations which were made, 
are issued in a volume entitled “The 
negro in Chicago,” just issued by 
University of Chicago Press. 

The question is one that for a long 
time has been held to interest only the 
Southern parts of the United States 
but investigation of negro living con- 
ditions in the North and prevailing 
opinions on questions relating thereto 
growing out of the presence of the 
negro, show that this question is one 
of America’s greatest problems both 
in the North and the South. 

Librarians will find first-hand hu- 
man documents in this volume and it 
might well be put on the shelves of 
any library since experience shows 
that “an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure.” 

Another interesting publication of 
the University of Chicago Press is 
The negro press in the United States 
by Frederick G. Detweiler. This 
volume is an answer to the question as 
to what the negro press is and how 
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far it really represents the race, its 
contribution and power—in _ short. 
what the negro is thinking. 


One of the most delightful collec- 
tions of books for children which has 
come out recently is that compiled and 
prepared by Mrs Olive Beaupré Miller 
under the title, “My Bookhouse for 
Children.” 

Selections for the set have been 
made from children’s classics from the 
earliest time down to the present. Most 
unusual talent is displayed in the edit- 
ing of these stories, with results that in 
no way detract from the strength and 
beauty of the original text. The color 
scheme and illustrations are in them- 
selves fascinating. 


Timothy’s Quest, by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, which is still selling steadily, 
although published over 30 years ago, 
has now gone on to the screen. The 
filming staged the scenes at the very 
part of country where the author laid 
the scenes of the story. The opening 
night, October 16, in Portland, Me., 
was a gala day. The theatre was 
packed, there were speeches, and let- 
ters were read from the governor and 
the author who unfortunately could 
not be present. 


Usually books in sets need to be 
looked into carefully, tho one should 
be rather slow in commenting where 
one doesn’t know. Witness a charac- 
terization of one of Poynter’s great 
pictures in the National gallery of 
London by a Western librarian as “in- 
artistic and weird.” 


“More mystery tales,” selected by Elva 
S. Smith of the Carnegie library, Pitts- 
burgh, follows her former collection of 
“Mystery tales for boys and girls.” The 
volume was compiled in response to nu- 
merous requests for “another good book 
on magic and mystery.” This collection 
will be especially useful for Hallowe’en 
in providing stories and poems appropri- 
ate to the season and of real literary 
merit. 
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For Children’s Book Week 


GIFTS FOR CHILDREN’S BOOK- 
SHELVES 


A new list of 85 titles, compiled by 
the Children’s Librarians’ Section of 
the A. L. A. at the request of the Li- 
brary Commission of the Boy Scouts 
of America, and issued especially for 
Children’s Book Week. Envelope- 
insert size; 16 pages. Prices: 100 
copies, $2.00; 250, $4.00; 500, $7.00; 
1000, $12.00. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS FOR 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


A new edition of this popular anno- 
tated list, compiled by Sarah C. N. 
Bogle; 122 titles; printed in two col- 
ors; illustrated cover. Envelope-insert 
size; 16 pages. Prices: 100 copies, 
$2.50; 250, $5.00; 500, $9.00; 1000, 
$17.00. 


EXHIBIT ON CHILDREN’S 
READING 


Ten panels of heavy grey cover stock, 
20x26 inches, mounted with 14 photo- 
graphs and printed with appropriate 
captions. Price: $10.00 for the set. 


A SHELF OF BOOKS FOR A ONE- 
ROOM SCHOOL 


An attractively illustrated list of the 
25 books for a school library selected 
by ballot by librarians and teachers 
at the conferences of the A. L. A. and 
N. E. A. This leaflet is being distrib- 
uted widely to help the cause of good 
reading for children. Envelope-insert 
size; 4 pages. Prices: 100 copies, 
$1.00; 1000, $5.00. 


(Postage extra on all orders.) 


American Library Association 
78 East Washington Street, Chicago 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie library of Atlanta 

The school opened its seventeenth 
session on the morning of September 
18 with a class of 20 students. Here- 
tofore the class has been limited to 
12 students, but with the growth of the 
Atlanta system and the opening of two 
new branch libraries during the last 
year, it has become possible to accom- 
modate the greatly increased number 
of students without materially lessen- 
ing the practice work given each stu- 
dent. The members of the present 
class come from Alabama, Georgia, 
Kentucky, North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. Six are college graduates, and 
11 others are graduates of normal 
schools or junior colleges or have had 
some formal training beyond high 
school. Six have had library experi- 
ence. 

The school announces two changes 
in faculty: The instruction in loan 
work is to be given by Miss Fannie 
Cox, A. B., graduate of the Wisconsin 
library school, and head of the loan de- 
partment of the Carnegie library of At- 
lanta; The course in cataloging will be 
given by Miss Clyde Pettus, A. B., who 
in addition to the course in the Train- 
ing class of the Brooklyn public li- 
brary, completed a special course in 
cataloging under Miss Theresa Hitch- 
ler. Miss Pettus is first assistant in 
the catalog department of the library. 
Miss Crumley, who has formerly car- 
ried the course in cataloging, will give 
the lectures in book selection during 
the coming year. 

The following changes in position 
are reported among graduates of the 
school : 


Eva Wrigley, ’07, librarian, Furman Uni- 
versity library, Greenville, South Carolina; 
Julia Schilling, ’15, assistant librarian, Car- 
negie library, Charlotte, North Carolina; 
Lois Rumph, ’20, assistant cataloger, Uni- 
versity of Toledo library, Toledo, Ohio; 
Margaret Jones, ’16, organizer, Virginia li- 
brary commission, Richmond, Virginia. 

SusIE LEE CRUMLEY. 


Carnegie library school, Pittsburgh 
The Carnegie library school opened on 
September 20 for the twenty-second 
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year, with the largest registration in its 
history. Greetings and best wishes to 
the members of the incoming class from 
the graduates of 1922 were received that 
morning in a delightful letter from the 
president of last year’s class. 

Of the 40 students enrolled, 31 have 
had a year or more of academic work 
beyond the secondary school. Fourteen 
are college graduates and three are com- 
pleting the senior year of the Academic 
library course given by the Carnegie in- 
stitute of technology and the library 
school. A number of the students have 
had normal school training and many 
have had either teaching or library ex- 
perience. 

Students who lacked library ex- 
perience, spent the two weeks previous 
to the opening of school in required 
preliminary practice, beginning October 
2. Visits to the various Pittsburgh li- 
braries in which the students are to have 
their practice were scheduled during the 
first two weeks of school. 

On the evening of October 6, the new 
students were the guests of honor of 
the Pittsburgh chapter of the Alumnz 
association. Early in November they will 
be the guests of the faculty at a recep- 
tion. 

Nina C. BROTHERTON, 
Principal. 


University of Illinois 

The twenty-sixth year in the history 
of the school since its affiliation with the 
University of Illinois has just opened. 
This marks also the twenty-ninth year 
since its introduction at Armour insti- 
tute, Chicago, as a department of instruc- 
tion of that institution. 

No faculty changes have taken place 
this fall with the exception of the resig- 
nation of Mrs Mary Eastman Severns, 
reviser, who is succeeded by Emma Mae 
Shoup. 

The school opened September 20, with 
the enrollment of 14 seniors and 32 
juniors, the largest enrollment since 
1918-19 and an increase of eight per cent 
over last year’s enrollment at the open- 
ing of the year. The junior class repre- 
sents 28 different educational institu- 
tions, six coming from the University of 
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Illinois. One senior student, Miss Helen 
G. More, transfers from the University 
of Washington library school. The in- 
stitutions represented range geographi- 
cally from Mt. Holyoke and Smith col- 
leges to Whitman college in Washington, 
and from Hendrix college in Arkansas 
to the University of North Dakota. The 
senior class represents 14 different insti- 
tutions. The juniors represent 15 dif- 
ferent states, the seniors 8, making a to- 
tal of 16 different states having a repre- 
sentative in one or the other classes. 
There are 28 juniors and 14 seniors 
holding Bachelor’s degrees; one in each 
class has received the Master’s degree. 
One member of the Junior class received 
his preliminary education at Ushaw col- 
lege, Durham, England, one is a Federal 
Board student and 15 juniors and 12 se- 
niors report previous library experience. 
On Tuesday, September 26, the se- 
niors gave an informal get-acquainted 
party in honor of the incoming junior 


class. 
Appointments 

Coldren, Fanny Alice, B. L. S. 1922, as- 
sistant cataloger, University of Texas, Aus- 
tin. 

Towne, Jackson E., B. L. S. 1922, superin- 
tendent of Night service, Yale University 
library, New Haven, Connecticut. 

Baker, Gladys, assistant, University of 
Illinois. 

Herron, Miriam, librarian, Southern III- 
inois normal-school, Carbondale. 

Horne, Isabella G., Reference librarian, 
Library commission, Pierre, South Dakota. 

Lambert, Violet, Leland Stanford uni- 
versity catalog department, California. 

Larimer, Ruth, Traveling Libraries de- 
partment, State library, Topeka, Kansas. 

O’Neal, Mildred D., assistant, Umatilla 
County public library, Pendleton, Oregon. 

FRANCES SIMPSON, 


Assistant-director. 


New York public library 

The final junior registration for ’22- 
23 numbers 42 students, of whom six 
are men, 21 hold bachelor’s degrees, and 
one a master’s degree. Two-thirds of 
the class come with some library expe- 
rience and 13 states and 3 foreign coun- 
tries are represented. 

The work of the year began with the 
usual introductory lectures and visits 
to various divisions of the reference de- 


partment of the New York public li- 
brary. In addition to the opening ap- 
pointments under the direction of mem- 
bers of the regular faculty, the Alex- 
andria Bay meeting of New York State 
library association was reported upon 
by Miss Jacquelin Overton, who repre- 
sented the New York public library at 
the conference; and a lecture on some 
of the opportunities in library work was 
given by F. W. Jenkins, librarian of the 
Russell Sage foundation. Visits have 
been made so far to the Children’s mu- 
seum and the library of the Brooklyn 
‘botanical garden, and to a group of li- 
braries on Manhattan. 

Miss Sutliff has taken up her work 
and a welcome gathering of the Alumni 
took place on the evening of October 
16, at which Miss Sutliff told of her 
trip and of her summer experiences, 
and particularly of her meetings with a 
number of former students of the li- 
brary school who are located in foreign 
countries. 

A list of former students for publica- 
tion is in course of preparation by the 
registrar to replace the former direc- 
tory, which was issued in 1918. 

Ernest J. REECE, 
Principal. 


New York state library 


The school opened on September 20 
with an enrollment of 58 students. 
There are 10 seniors; 35 juniors; 4 
special students, eligible for regular 
standing, who are taking one or more 
courses; and 9 from the two upper 
classes at the State college for teach- 
ers, who are taking the course for 
teacher-librarians. Twenty-seven of 
the students are residents of New York 
state, the others coming from 16 other 
states, China and Norway. Thirty- 
one colleges or universities are repre- 
sented by bachelor’s degrees, three by 
master’s degrees, and six by some 
graduate work. Eighty-five per cent 
have had library experience, ranging 
from student work during the college 
course to 10 years of actual service. 
Four have attended summer library 
courses; two have attended training 
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classes; and two members of the sen- 
ior class completed the first year’s 
work in other library schools. 

The Alumni lecturer this year will 
be Mr J. C. M. Hanson, associate-li- 
brarian of the University of Chicago 
libraries, who will come about the 
middle of January to give a series of 
lectures on the Library of Congress 
classification scheme. 

Other librarians already engaged 
for several lectures each are: Zaidee 
Brown, librarian, Public library, Long 
Beach, Cal., whose subject will be Cir- 
culation department work. 

Jane H. Crissey, in charge of book 
binding, Public library, Troy, N. Y., 
who will lecture on book binding and 
mending from the public library point 
of view 

Clara W. Hunt, superintendent of 
children’s department, Public library, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., who will give her us- 
ual course to the juniors on Library 
work with children, supplemented by 
some additional work with the seniors. 

Joseph L. Wheeler, librarian, Public 
library, Youngstown, Ohio, who will 
come again for his lectures on the 
Public library and the community. 

William F. Yust, librarian, Public li- 
brary, Rochester, N. Y., who will con- 
duct the course on Library buildings. 

Elizabeth M. Smith, formerly head 
of the Order section of the State li- 
brary, now librarian of the Albany 
public libraries, will retain her place 
on the faculty and have charge of the 
course on Order and accession work. 

The annual meeting of the Alumni 
association was held at Detroit, June 
29, 1922, where 150 members were 
present. The most important report 
was that of the Committee on recruit- 
ing of which the president, Mr. Yust, 
was chairman. The following recom- 
mendations, which he submitted, were 
approved and adopted: 

That life membership in the association 
be established on payment of $25, at one 
time or on the installment plan. 

That the Salome Cutler Fairchild Me- 


morial Endowment Fund be_ established, 
the life memberships subscribed forming 
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the basis of this fund in accordance with 
the constitution. 

The following officers were elected 
for the year: 

President, William F. Yust, 01; first 
vice-president, Cerene Ohr, ’19; sec- 
ond vice-president, J. Howard Dice, 
13; secretary-treasurer, Harriet R. 
Peck, 04; Executive committee, Mary 
U. Rothrock, ’14, Charles J. Barr, ’02, 
Francis L. D. Goodrich, ’06. 

Epna M. SANDERSON, 
Vice-director. 


St. Louis 


St. Louis library school has enrolled 
24 members in the class of 1923. 

Of these, 19 have attended college for 
one year or more; 2 have the bachelor’s 
degree and 2 have the master’s degree. 

Sixteen teachers have enrolled for the 
class on the use of the public library con- 
ducted on Saturdays, in connection with 
the Harris Teachers’ college, St. Louis. 


Simmons college 

The 1922-23 session is now in full 
swing, with the college crowded to its 
doors. 

The Library school registration is 
normal, 124, of whom 41 are either 
seniors or belong to the one-year 
group, and thus will enter the active 
field next June. Of these 12 are gradu- 
ates of other colleges, and seven have 
transferred to us with from one to 
three years of academic college credit. 

The geographical distribution ranges 
from Maine to Washington state; 27 
are from New England, 4 from New 
York; Michigan, New Jersey and 
Washington each supply 2; Kansas, 
Nebraska, Ohio, and Virginia each 
send one. 

We regret that Miss Jordan’s pres- 
sure of duties makes her feel it wiser 
to give up the course of Library work 
for children, but fortunately she is not 
too far away to give us help and ad- 
Vice. 

Miss Elizabeth Knapp, who has con- 
sented to give the work this year, 
needs no introduction to readers of 
Pustic Lrprartes. We are deeply in- 
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debted to the Detroit public library for 
granting her the leave which makes it 
possible for her to give us three weeks 
in January. 
Mariam Craddock, ’22, has been appointed 
to the Webster branch of the Oklahoma 
City public library. 
June R. DOoNNELY, 
Director. 


University of Washington 

The Library school opened October 
4 with a registration of 30 students, the 
largest class in its history. Of these, 
eight are university graduates and none 
have less than senior standing in the uni- 
versity. 

Mrs Marie Alfonso A. B. (Nebraska) 
B. S. in L. S. (University of Washing- 
ton), has been added to the teaching 
staff as instructor in cataloging. 


Dorothy Hayes, ’18, has been appointed 
librarian of the Public library, Hinsdale, 


Lelia Hazeltine, ’20, has resigned her po- 
sition in the Boise public library, and is 
now in the branch department of the Li- 
brary association of Portland, Ore. 

Agnes Johnson, ’13, resigned her position 
as librarian of the Hoquiam public library 
and has been appointed children’s librarian 
at Hibbing, Minnesota. Helen Corbitt, 18, 
has been appointed to take Miss Johnson’s 
place at Hoquiam. 

Dorothy Grout, ’17, who has been chil- 
dren’s librarian of the Lothrop branch, De- 
troit public library, has returned to Seat- 
tle as children’s librarian in the Yesler 
branch. 

Helen G. More, ’22, has been appointed 
assistant in the cataloging department of 
the University of Illinois library, and is 
doing graduate work in the library school. 

Muriel Grant, ’21, has resigned her posi- 
tion in the Public library, Victoria, B. C., 
and has gone to Prince Rupert (B. C.) as 
librarian of the Public library there. Mar- 
garet Jones, ’22, succeeds Miss Grant in the 
Victoria library. 

The following marriages have been re- 
ported during the summer vacation period: 

Latta Snider, ’21, to Thomas A. Frew, 
June 8, 1922. Mr and Mrs Frew will make 
their home in Creek, Nebraska. 

Alice G. McDonald, ’22, to Charles J. 
Miller, August 23, 1922. Mrs Miller has 
accompanied her husband to Canton, China, 
where he holds a position in the Canton 


Christian college. 
W. E. Henry, 
Director. 


Western Reserve university 

The school has a total enrollment for 
1922-23 of 44 students. Of these 26 are 
enrolled for the General course, with two 
for single subjects in this course; 16 are 
enrolled for the course in Library work 
with children, with active service in the 
children’s rooms of the Cleveland pub- 
lic library. Twelve members of the 
General course have college degrees and 
in the course in library work with chil- 
dren, five have college degrees and five 
have graduated from regular library 
school courses, and all have previous ex- 
perience in work with children. 

‘Geographically the representation is as 
follows: Ohio (aside from Cleveland) 
12, Cleveland 10, Pennsylvania 4, In- 
diana 3, Iowa 3, Wisconsin 2, Minne- 
sota 1, Illinois 1, Montana 1, Alabama 
1, Connecticut 1. Five foreign students 
as follows: New Zealand 1, Canada 1, 
France 1, Norway 2. 

Alumni positions 

Anna L. Whitmack, ’22, librarian, 
Public library, Argo, III. 

Agnes Brennan, ’22, children’s libra- 
rian, Public library, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

Bonnie Elliott, ’22, children’s librarian, 
Public library, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Vera Schott, ’21, children’s librarian, 
Public library, Muskogee, Okla. 

Marriages 

Annette A. Hale, ’21, to Stanhope 
Foster, Rochester, N. Y., July 11. 

Muriel F. Budd, ’22, to John St. Clair 
Dickson, Toronto, Canada, September 12, 

Florence Ogden, ’22, to Lawrence C. 
Mendenhall, Minneapolis, Minn., Sep- 
tember 29. 

Elizabeth Perkins, ’22, to Durand Bar- 
rett, Newark, N. J., August 19. 

AuicE S. TyLer, 
Director. 
University of Wisconsin 

The seventeenth year of the Library 
school opened September 18, with a full 
capacity enrollment of 37. 

The class is an international group 
with students from ten states and three 
foreign lands. There are fourteen from 
Wisconsin, five from Indiana, three from 
Iowa, two each from Alabama, IlIlinois, 
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Michigan, Minnesota, and New York, 
and one each from California and Okla- 
homa. From China, Denmark, and the 
Philippines, one each. 

Educationally,eighteen members of the 
class entered as college graduates, with- 
out the formal written examinations, and 
twelve others have had from one to two 
years of college training. The universi- 
ties represented are Chicago, Michigan, 
Nanking, China, Purdue, and Wisconsin, 
and Beloit, Carroll, Elmira, Judson, 
Lawrence, Milwaukee-Downer, Smith, 
and Wellesley colleges. ; 

Six of the class have had from four 
to twelve years of library experience, 
seven have had two years, and one, one 
year; ten have had less than a year of ac- 
tual library work, and thirteen meet the 
requirement of one month of actual work 
in a library. Nine have attended sum- 
mer library courses or training classes 
conducted in public libraries. Two have 
had good business experience, while 
several have been successful teachers 
and teacher-librarians. 

Owing to resignations and changes on 
the faculty, reassignment of work has 
been necessary in planning the cur- 
riculum for the year. The courses in 
cataloging, classification and _ related 
groups which were taught by Miss Tur- 
vill, also library economy, have been as- 
signed to Miss Akers who joined the 
faculty in May. By training and expe- 
rience Miss Akers is admirably fitted to 
carry these important courses. 

Miss Turvill who has been connected 
with the school since her graduation in 
1908, tendered her resignation in June, 
to take effect at the end of the summer 
session. It seems unnecessary to speak 
at length of Miss Turvill’s services and 
influence in the school, for all who know 
her appreciate her loyalty to its inter- 
ests and the invaluable knowledge of li- 
brary affairs and rare teaching ability 
that she brought to her class room. 
Though recognizing the necessity that 
has come to her of caring for her sister’s 
four small children, her colleagues and 
the alumni of the school deeply regret 
her resignation. 


The vacancy caused by Miss Mer- 
rill’s resignation, has been filled by the 
coming of Miss Ethel M. Fair. Miss 
Fair is a graduate of Vassar college and 
of the Library school of the New York 
public library, with much library expe- 
rience in the Harrisburg (Penn.) pub- 
lic library, the library of Purdue uni- 
versity, and elsewhere. Her experience 
further includes several years of teach- 
ing, special training in story telling, giv- 
ing normal instruction in story telling, 
and survey work under the U. S. de- 
partment of labor, Bureau of Labor 
statistics. 

Mrs Davis continues the courses in 
reference and trade bibliography and 
Miss Reely the work in book selection. 
Miss Alice O. Hudson, ’22, who served 
as assistant reviser for the summer ses- 
sion has accepted a permanent appoint- 
ment to the staff. 





American Education Week 


The N. E. A., in connection with the 
American Legion and the United 
States bureau of education, has set 
aside the week of December 3-9 to be 
known as American Education Week. 
Pamphlets announcing this week of- 
fer suggestions for churches, chambers 
of commerce, labor organizations, 
women’s organizations, fraternal bodies, 
luncheon clubs and other codperating 
agencies, for advertising and assisting in 
emphasizing each day’s program. 

Requests for speakers for meetings 
during the week should be made to 
American Legion posts thruout the 
country. 

Under the program for each day is 
the slogan, “Visit the schools today.” 
Other slogans are “A godly nation 
cannot fail”; “Americans all by 1927”; 
“Patriotism is the basis of a happy 
nation”; “Better trained and better 
paid teachers, more adequate build- 
ings”; “Let every citizen adopt and 
teach an illiterate to read and write”; 
“A square deal in opportunities for 
education”; “Play grounds in every 
community.” The one thought em- 
phasized thruout is ”No illiteracy by 
1927.” 
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Making Books Live 


“Good Book Week,” the nation wide 
effort to place good books before young 
people, made an appeal to me as a chance 
to do something new to emphasize books 
in our school. Here 800 young people 
could be directly reached. With this 
thought in mind it was decided to work 
out a plan in which the young people 
would themselves participate. 

Therefore I went before the Woman’s 
club explaining the object of the week 
and asking mothers to read with their 
children. Then the owner of the ed 
newspaper was interviewed and he of- 
fered to grant us liberal space for any- 
thing we might wish to print during the 
week. . 

With this assurance, I approached 
prominent business men and five agreed 
to write articles to appear as news stories 
in the city paper. The topics suggested 
were What books have meant to me, 
Books in business, etc. These stories 
created a public interest which we needed 
for the drive we were to put on. 

A meeting of the English teachers 
was called and plans _ formulated. 
“Good Book Week” arrived and these 
plans took definite shape. An assembly 
proclaimed it to the 800 students who 
gathered in the auditorium. On the 
stage was a huge book, six feet high, 
and from the leaves walked famous 
characters from books we all know and 
love. Aunt Betsy Trotwood left David 
Copperfield to greet the young people. 
Tom Sawyer whitewashed a fence for 
us, or rather sat back and urged the 
other fellows to do it for him, you re- 
member the strategy. Cosette, Lady 
Macbeth and Polonius gave us intimate 
glimpses of their characters, while 
Sancho Panza and Don Quixote evoked 
merriment by their antics. From the 
last page of the book came Bab, the Lit- 
tle Minister’s gypsy, and after seeing 
her dance of course you just must read 
all about her. 

Before closing the program everyone 
enjoyed a guessing contest. On a large 


blackboard chalk pictures were drawn, 
each representing the title of a book. 
Some of the titles were, “The Making of 
an American,” “The Light that Failed,” 
“The Melting Pot,” and, “Daddy Long 
Legs.” 

In the classes the students not only 
discussed good books but they told each 
other what books they liked and why. 
A list of the 10 most popular books 
chosen by each class was posted in the 
library. The classes were well organized 
and each class was responsible for some 
phase of the campaign. 

All freshmen wrote themes on the 
history of the book from the earliest 
form of recorded thought to the modern 
printing of books. 

The sophomore class was busy with 
posters, which were displayed generally 
in the building. There were many at- 
tractive and interesting examples of good 
book advertising. 

A library book drive staged under the 
direction of the junior class proved 
most profitable. A tag with the word 
BOOK on was worn by each student 
contributing a book to the high-school 
library. Some of the students might 
have fought in the Great War from their 
string of decoration. Over 500 tags 
were printed but the supply proved in- 
adequate and many more had to be 
secured. The students showed excellent 
taste in their selection of books. Full 
publicity was given the movement in the 
daily paper and some citizens gave ex- 
pensive books. The “World’s Best 
Orations,” 10v. leather bound, was one 
of the sets contributed. Altogether many 
patrons responded. 

The senior class kept news items and 
lists of books in the paper each day dur- 
ing the week. 

The library offered a prize, of any 
book the student might choose, the value 
not to exceed $5, for the best book 
slogan. There were many competitors but 
the following was awarded the prize be- 
cause of its originality: 
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The library is your bank 

The librarian is your teller 

The card is your passbook 

The book is your investment 

The knowledge is your interest. 
MarGareT E. Davenport, 

High-school librarian. 
Freeport, IIl. 





A Library Project 
By a seventh grade class 

Our seventh grade class was in- 
vited to entertain the other grades at 
the weekly assembly. They discussed 
plans and finally decided to give a 
“Book Program.” 

Two children selected poems which 
they desired to memorize. The dia- 
logue is entirely original. A Spanish 
girl of thirteen conducted the class. 

The results of the project were im- 
mediately evident in thoughtfulness in 
the treatment of books and in an in- 
creased circulation in our school li- 
brary. 

The class leader recited the follow- 
ing :-— 

Books! Books! Books! 
Books! Books! Books! 
And we thank Thee, God, 
For the gift of them 

For the Glorious reach 
And the lift of them; 

For the gleam in them 
And the dream in them; 

For the things they teach 
And the souls they reach; 

For the maze of them 
And the blaze of them; 

For the ways they open to us 

And the rays that they shoot through us! 


Books! Books! Books! 
And we thank Thee, God, 
For the light in them 
For the might in them; 
For the urge in them 
And the surge in them; 
For the souls they wake 
And the paths they break 
For the gong in them 
And the song in them; 
For the throngs of folks they bring to us 
And the songs of hope they sing to us. 
—W. L. Stidger. 


Then she asked, 

Do you like to read? Wedo. Have 
you a library book that you are read- 
ing at home or at school? Every child 
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in our room has a library card. We 
have a library period every Friday 
afternoon. Now we will tell you about 
books. 

What kind of books do you like, 


John? 


The kind of books I like are stories 
of adventure as King Arthur, Black 
Eagle patrol, The Last of the plains- 
men and others. 

Ernest Thompson Seton writes good 
animal stories. My favorite one of his 
books is Wild animals I have known. 
Kipling writes about animals also. If 
you like animal stories, read some of 
their books. 

Who are your 
Helen? 

I like Eleanor Porter because she 
writes her stories in such an interest- 
ing way. 

I like Louise Alcott because she 
writes good girl stories. 

I like Jules Verne because he writes 


favorite authors, 


‘fine stories of adventure. 


I like James Barrie because he writes 
wonderful plays for children. 

I like Kipling because he writes in- 
teresting animal stories. 

What characters do you like, Doris? 

Two heroes of my favorite books are 
Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer. 

I like Florence Nightingale, Clara 
Barton, Ida Lewis and Betty Van Lew 
in the interesting book, Ten American 
Girls from History. 

I like Beth, Meg, Jo and Amy in 
Little Women. 

I like Nan, Daisy, Nat and Dan in 
Little Men. 

I like Polly, Fanny and Tom jn An 
Old Fashioned Girl. 

If you will read some of the books 
I have mentioned, | am sure you will 
enjoy them. 

What book did you enjoy most, 
Daniel? 

I like the story of A Connecticut 
Yankee best, of the stories I have read. 
It is the story of a man who lived in 
the state of Connecticut. He went to 
sleep one night and dreamed that he 
lived in the sixth century at the time 
of King Arthur’s court. He and King 
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Arthur toured the country, dressed as 
peasants. They had many exciting ad- 
ventures. One of them is as follows :— 

Before he started, the Connecticut 
Yankee established all the modern 
conveniences of the twentieth century. 
Just as the king and the Connecticut 
Yankee were to be hanged as slaves, 
(for the people do not know their King 
as he is dressed in the garb of a peas- 
ant), the Connecticut Yankee sends 
a wireless message to Sir Launcelot 
and his knight, telling them of their 
dire predicament. The hangman is 
just putting the rope around the king’s 
head, when! Now if you want to hear 
the rest of the story just go to the li- 
brary and ask for A Connecticut Yan- 
kee in King Arthur’s Court, by Mark 
Twain. 

How do you care for books, Henry? 


Always be careful of books. 

The hands should be clean and dry 
when books are handled. You should 
not moisten your fingers to turn the 
pages of a book. 

Do not use pencils, scissors or such 
things to mark the place when you are 
reading. Strips of paper or small 
cards make good book-marks. Do not 
turn the pages down. ‘ 

Never lay your books on the groun 
or any other place where they will get 
damp or dirty. 

Treat your books like a friend. 


It is such fun to read a book 
Whose dress is clean and bright! 

I’m sure I do not want to look 
On books that are a fright. 


Some ghildren seem to think it smart 
To hurt the book they read; 

They mark it, tear the back apart, 
And spoil it, in their greed. 


I wonder how such folks would feel 
If books could cry aloud, 

And show them that the hurt was real 
They’d not feel very proud! 


And oh, but reading is such fun 
When books are clean and new; 
I’ll treat my book so when I’m done 
That fun will go to you! 
—Edith Ione Morrison. 
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The class leader concluded: 

I hope you will read a great deal, 
because there is no nicer way to spend 
the time when you are not working. 

MaseEL Fotey, 
Rose Hill school. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





Echoes from N. E. A. 


In the assembly room of the Boston 
public library, the Library section of 
the N. E. A. met on Wednesday after- 
noon, with a company of nearly 100. 
The question for discussion was How 
shall adequate library service be estab- 
lished where none exists. 

Martha C. Pritchard of Detroit was 
the first speaker on the point of the 
school and her answer was to begin, 
if with nothing more than newspaper 
clippings and magazine pictures. The one 
essential thing was to interest the 
school administrators and make then 
see that the library was an asset tc 
them and their work in every way. 

Sarah B. Askew answered the ques- 
tion in relation to a locality. She said 
the schools were the greatest publicity 
agents. She cited a number of unto- 
ward situations which plainly showed 
that there were “no books in the 
home.” She cited known instances in 
New Jersey of promotion, of increase 
in efficiency, intelligence and rewards, 
all attributed to “books from the li- 
brary.” Communities must be shown 
the utility of books in doing the work 
in hand; must be made to see the ad- 
vantages to boys and girls of having 
access to books in their growing in- 
telligence, as well as to home makers; 
must show how books lead up in the 
social circle and not down. Where the 
local unit is small, county libraries or 
consolidated libraries must be de- 
veloped. 

Joy E. Morgan, editor of the Journal 
of the N. E. A., dealt most convincingly 
with the connection that exists be- 
tween democracy and education. These 
two are advancing side by side in all 
civilized countries, and this means a 
steadily growing accompaniment of li- 
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braries. Comprehensive education pre- 
supposes libraries. Both must be well 


_supported. Schools make a direct ap- 


peal because of the interest in children, 
but good libraries are necessary for 
effective citizenship. School training 
is only the foundation and must be 
built upon in the development of in- 
dustries, sciences and as sources of 
general information for all. It is ab- 
surd to give the power of knowledge 
to the people and nothing by which it 
may grow and be made of use. It is 
a necessary part in the work done for 
public education and a source of per- 
sonal aid for the ambitious out of 
school. 

The A. L. A. has set a minimum of 
one dollar per capita for reasonable li- 
brary service. Less than one-fifth of 
this is the average amount for library 
support in the United States. The new 
proposal for Federal aid to education 
means support and not control. The 
standing of education is to be en- 
hanced by a cabinet official who will 
be interested in defining the scope of 
public education, specify its problems 
and measure its effectiveness. The li- 
brary aid offered is not for the gov- 
ernment libraries but for libraries 
as education instruments thruout the 


_ country. 


A lack of knowledge of sources of 
information is a loss in education. The 
library is a characteristic of demo- 
cratic freedom. The great help the col- 
lections of books sent out by the State 
library of Maine are to the rural 
schools of that state was most force- 
fully and clearly set out by Miss 
Florence Hale, Rural school visitor of 
Maine. She pointed out, also, how 
books, pictures and records helped the 
young people realize the advantages 
of remaining in the country. Real 
books of real people, of events, of the 
right sort in dealing with nature sub- 
jects, were enjoyed. Young people in 
the rural districts are more discrimin- 
ating in their likes and dislikes of 
books than are those in towns. 

Library work in a_ consolidated 
school, as set out by Miss Ruth E. 


Drake, Chazy, New York, seems to be 
not unlike other library service where 
provision, interest and means are avail- 
able. 

A closing word from President Wil- 
liams urged upon librarians of every 
kind a greater understanding of li- 
brary service, a keener interest in the 
power of print and codperative spirit. 
The library, howsoever good it may 
be as to contents and size, can only 
function, and will so function, in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the libra- 
rian. 

(See also p. 546) 
er 
Report 


The Library department of the N. 
E. A. held its annual meeting at Bos- 
ton with the Association, July 5-7. 
There were three afternoon assemblies, 
July 5-6-7. At these the following sub- 
jects were discussed: 

July 5—How shall adequate service be 
established where it is not now developed? 

July 6—Library service. 

July 7—Reading of school students. 

The program follows: 

[The program given was the same as ap- 
peared at the meetings and is already in 
P. L. 27:347-48. It is omitted here for lack 
of space.—Ed.] 

There was an attendance of about 
150 at each meeting. General discus- 
sion followed the papers where time 
allowed, and there was opportunity for 
interchange of ideas among librarians 
and teachers present. 

The Library department organized 
as to membership this year and now 
has a total of 181 members. Any mem- 
ber of the N. E. A. or employe of an 
institution which is a member-of the 
N. E. A. may join the Library depart- 
ment on payment of fifty cents fee. 

MarGareET ELy, 
Secretary. 


Chicago, July 19, 1922. 





A collection of foreign library pe- 
riodicals, running back for many years, 
may be had by any library or library 
school that may want them by apply- 
ing to Pustic Lrpraries, 6 N. Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago. 
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News from the Field 
East 
Ruth Hatch, Simmons 715, was mar- 
ried October 7 to Adam Miller Taylor 
at Malden, Massachusetts. 


Palmelia Robbins, Simmons spec. 
’07-’08, has been appointed librarian of 
the Public library, Southington, Con- 
necticut. 


Florence Griffith, Pratt ’15, of the 
reference catalog department of the 
New York public library, has been 
made cataloger at Connecticut College 
library. 


Helen M. Claflin, B. L. S., N. Y. S., 
15, resigned her position with the Pub- 
lic library at Brookline, Mass., to be- 
come librarian of the high-school at At- 
tleboro, Mass. 


Margaret Richardson, Simmons ’11, 
has resigned from the staff of the Pub- 
lic library, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
She is at 219 Washington Street, 
Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts. 

Nasra Odeh, Simmons spec. ’10-’11, 
who has recently returned from 2 years 
in India and the Orient, has accepted 
the position of librarian of the Worces- 
ter State hospital, at Worcester, Mass- 
achusetts. 

A committee’ of the Special Libra- 
ries association of Boston, Lewis A. 
Armistead, librarian of the Boston 
Elevated railway, chairman, is making 
a study of trade catalogs and their 
make-up. This class of books is rather 
difficult to handle and it is proposed to 
make the contents more accessible and 
to devise some means to take proper 
care of trade catalogs. This last is not 
a simple task owing to the great 
variety of sizes and numbering. 

The Boston public library has in- 
stalled an exhibit of achievements of 
the Negro, represented in the accom- 
plishments of the race in artistic, pro- 
fessional and industrial fields. The 
exhibition is far from complete but a 
very considerable nucleus for a per- 
manent exhibit of historical works, 
pictures and art, representing every 
line, has been installed. 


The exhibition will be dedicated to 
the memory of Maria L. Baldwin, a 
noted civic worker among her people 
and for years head of the Agassiz 
school in Cambridge, Mass. Her por- 
trait is a feature of the exhibit. 

Central Atlantic 

Gladys H. Hinsdale, N. Y. S., ’21-’22, 
has been appointed loan assistant at the 
Buffalo public library. 

Stella Morse, Simmons ’20, is the as- 
sistant librarian of the Schenley high 
school, Pittsburgh. 


Margaret Brewer, Simmons ’18, has 
been appointed librarian of the Silver 
Bay school for boys, New York. 

Cecile Watson, Pratt ’14, formerly 
librarian at Silver Bay, N. Y., has gone 
to the Carnegie library at Allegheny, 
Pennsylvania. 


Helen C. Baird, Pratt ’19, has been 
made head of the periodicals division, 
acquisitions department, Princeton uni- 
versity. 

Agnes Cowing, Pratt ’02, late of the 
A. L. A. War Hospital service, has 
gone to the Public library of East 
Orange as assistant librarian. 


A. Mabel Barrow, assistant branch li- 
brarian at the Williamsburgh branch of 
the Brooklyn public library, is attending 
the Wisconsin library school. 


Alice F. Muench, N. Y. S., ’20, has 
joined the staff of H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, New York City, where she will 
index foreign periodical literature. 


Edna E. Bayer, B. L. S., N. Y. S. 
"15, has resigned her position in the 
Public library to take charge of the Jef- 
ferson Junior High School library of 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Janet E. Hileman, Pratt ’15, of the 
staff of the Carnegie library at Pitts- 
burgh, has accepted the position of li- 
brarian at the State normal-school, 
Clarion, Pennsylvania. 


Ethel L. Baxter, N. Y. S., 17-18, re- 
signed her position with the American 
Educational Association to become li- 
brarian of the Fleischmann Laboratories, 
New York City. 
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Florence Merville, Pratt ’20, of the 
Buffalo catalog department, has been 
appointed assistant in the school and 
children’s department of the Newark 
public library. 


Elizabeth Gillies, Simmons 718, was 
married on September 23 to Howard 
Alexander Macrae. Their home will 
be at 15th Street, New Cumberland, 
Pennsylvania. 


Jane Baumler, Simmons 713-15, for 
some time children’s, librarian of the 
Public library, Utica, New York, has 
been promoted to have supervision of 
the main circulating department. 


Miss Adelaide Underhill has been 
appointed librarian of Vassar college 
to succeed Miss Amy L. Reed. Miss 
Reed, will now devote her entire time 
to teaching in the Department of Eng- 
lish. 


Jessie R. Avery, N. Y. S., ’00-01, li- 
brarian of the Lincoln branch of the 
Rochester public library, resigned in 
September to accept the librarianship of 
the Central State normal-school at Lock- 
haven, Pa. 


Loretta Knightly, Simmons 718, died 
at her home in Amherst on October 
5. Miss Knightly was a cataloger in 
the New York public library until No- 
vember 1921 when she resigned on ac- 
count of ill health. 


A very vigorous campaign is on to 
collect funds for the erection of a 
memorial library at the University of 
Deleware as a monument and tribute to 
the Deleware men and women who lost 
their lives in the World War. 


The Public library of Harrisburg, 
Pa. has received a loan of a large li- 
brary of music and musical literature. 
The collection contains vocal and in- 
strumental solos, choral works and 
music in a number of other forms. 


Cornelia Barnes, Simmons spec. ’05- 
06, has resigned her position in the 
Bureau of Markets, Washington, to 
devote most of her time to special bib- 
liographic and library research for 
firms and individuals. Miss Barnes is 
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also instructing in the School for busi- 
ness librarians under Miss Hasse’s di- 
rection. 


A number of new workers have joined 
the staff of the Brooklyn public library. 
Among them are the following: 

Ruth G. Hopkins, Public library, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Evelyn T. Ross of 
the Public library of Portland, Ore.; 
Helen R. Bull of the Memorial library, 
Kent, Conn.; Catherine Barksdale, Pub- 
lic library, Madison, N. J.; Ethel Tru- 
deau, Dorothy M. E. MacKay, Lillias P. 
Nichols, and Mrs Dorothy C. W. Frey. 


The following changes in the library 
staff of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, New York City, are 
noted : 

J. H. Friedel, chief of the Informa- 
tion department, has been appointed 
assistant to the managing director; 
Miss M. E. Jameson, N. Y. P. 713, 
formerly first assistant in the Technol- 
ogy division, New York public library, 
has been made librarian of the Board 
vice Miss Jean Hawkins who has re- 
signed; Miss F. E. Foshay, N. Y. P. 
13-715, has been appointed assistant- 
librarian. 

Central 

Ruby Radford has been appointed li- 
brarian of the Public library at Inter- 
national Falls, Minn. 


The Minneapolis public library has re- 
ceived an appropriation of $361,600 for 
the year 1923. 

Mrs Philip L. Allen, B. L. S., N. Y. 
S., ’11, is organizing St. Mary’s College 
library, Winona, Minn. 

Harriet W. Leaf, Carnegie library 
school, ’15, has been appointed chil- 
dren’s librarian at the Cleveland public 
library. 

Miss Rose Beale, for some time li- 
brarian of Two Rivers, Wis., was mar- 
ried, September 18, to Frank Kracha 
of Two Rivers. 


Grace Initzer, late of the Cleveland 
public library, has been elected librar- 
ian of the Public library, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 
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Emma Stephenson, N. Y. P. L., ’22, 
has been appointed assistant in charge 
of the Periodical room of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota library. 


Helen H. Norris, N. Y. S., 720, 
began her duties as cataloger in the 
University of Minnesota library, Sep- 
tember 1. 


Nellie B. Fatout resigned from the 
Brooklyn public library on September 30, 
after a service of 18 years. She returns 
to her home in Indianapolis. 


Alice V. Carey, formerly librarian of 
Westwood branch, has been appointed 
librarian in charge of story telling at 
the Public library of Cincinnati. 


The fifth class to take the training 
course of the Indianapolis Public library 
is made up of 15 students, three of 
whom are college graduates and five 
have had some college work. 


Margaret A. Fife, Carnegie library 
school, 717, and Miss Louise Hamilton, 
Carnegie library school, 716, have been 
appointed school librarians in the 
Cleveland public library. 


Mrs Eugenia Wilford Glenn, Car- 
negie library school, ’08, formerly on 
the staff of the Cleveland public libra- 
ry, has returned to library work and 
has been appointed school librarian. 


Bertha F. Blackburn, B. L. S., IIli- 
nois ’21, resigned her position as cata- 
loger of the University of Tennessee 
library to accept a position on the staff 
of the Lincoln library, Springfield, III. 


Pansy M. Myers, for some time an 
assistant in the University of Ken- 
tucky library, has been appointed cata- 
log assistant at the University of Min- 
nesota library. 


The Newberry library, Chicago, 
will hold an exhibition of illuminated 
manuscripts, chiefly of the fourteenth, 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, dur- 
ing October, November and Decem- 

er. 


Celia Frost, formerly children’s li- 
brarian at Hibbing, is now at Walker 
branch in Minneapolis; Margaret Welch, 


a graduate of the training class of 1920, 
has returned to Minneapolis at Franklin 
branch. 


Mary N. Baker, N. Y. S. 710, has 
resigned the librarianship of the Uni- 
versity branch of the Seattle public 
library to become associated with the 
reference department of the Ohio State 
library. 

Miss Florence I. Wilson, Pitts- 
burgh ’22, and Miss Ebba E. Zetter- 
berg, Pittsburgh ’18, have been ap- 
pointed high-school librarians in Lake- 
wood, Ohio, under the Public library 
of that city. 


Miss Cora Dunnells, formerly in the 
Superintendent of Document’s office, and 
recently in the Philadelphia Federal 
Grain office, is now in the Document de- 
partment at the Public library of Min- 
neapolis. 


Agnes V. Johnson, formerly librarian 
of Hoquiam, Wash., and later children’s 
librarian at Chisholm, Minn., has been 
appointed librarian at the latter place. 
Miss Johnson succeeds Miss Lillie Lillie- 
quist who resigned to join the Library 
department of Library Bureau, Chicago. 


A new branch of the Public library, 
Toledo, Ohio, has been opened in the 
Nathan Hale school building. This is 
the second branch to be located in a 
school building. Both are operated by 
the Public library, while the Board of 
Education furnishes the heat, light and 
janitor service. 


A training class with an initial en- 
rollment of 20, under Miss Marie A. 
Newberry, has been inaugurated in the 
Public library of Toledo, Ohio. A 
training class has been conducted 
under the auspices of the Board of 
Education but was discontinued  re- 
cently and the library decided to take 
over this work, with Miss Newberry 
as director. 


Miss Amy Winslow, head of the Tech- 
nical department, and Miss Gretta 
Smith, head of the Publications division, 
of the Indianapolis public library, were 
granted each a year’s leave of absence 
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to work for the American Friends Re- 
lief in Vienna. They sailed October 17. 
Miss Elizabeth Glendening will be acting 
head of the Technical department during 
Miss Winslow’s absence. 


The Indianapolis library club on Oc- 
tober 11 gave a farewell reception at the 
Central public library for William J. 
Hamilton, secretary of the Indiana li- 
brary commission who is leaving this 
position to be librarian of the Gary pub- 
lic library. A memorial program fur- 
nished the entertainment. About 75 li- 
brarians, including out-of-town guests, 
were present. Cider and doughnuts were 
served in the library dining room. 

A Riley dinner and an Authors’ even- 
ing were given at the annual Open House 
of the Indianapolis public library on the 
evening of Riley’s birthday, October 7. 
This date marked also the fifth anniver- 
sary of the removal from the old library 
building. Among the authors present 
were: Meredith Nicholson, William 
Dudley Foulke, Paul Haworth, Max 
Ehrmann, Evaleen Stein, Marcus Dickey, 
Riley’s biographer; Kin Hubbard, Jacob 
P. Dunn, William Herschell, and Har- 
riet Monroe, editor of Poetry Magazine. 


J. L. Wheeler, who has been in Ver- 
mont on leave of absence since May 1, 
1921, has returned to his work as li- 
brarian at the Public library, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

Mrs F. Edith Omelvena, formerly of 
the Grand Rapids and Pittsburgh libra- 
ries, has been appointed librarian of the 
South Side branch of the Youngstown 
library. 

Miss Ethel M. Ruch, Beloit ’21, 
formerly of the Beloit public library, has 
been appointed first assistant in the 
lending department of the library. 

Elizabeth B. Harding, N. Y. S. L,, 
"19 has been appointed librarian at Rayen 
high-school at Youngstown. 


- The week of October 9-14 was cele- 
brated by the Public library of Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. as the fiftieth anniversary 
of its service to the general public of 
Kalamazoo. Throughout the week 
there was an exhibit at the First Na- 
tional Bank illustrating some of the 
work of the library. On Thursday, 
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October 12—The Birthday—the li- 
brary kept open house to receive the 
congratulations of the members of 
the community. Tea was served at the 
Central library and the Portage, East 
Side and Lincoln branches during the 
afternoon and evening by some of the 
women’s clubs. Every man, woman and 
child who was able, and glad of Kalama- 
zoo’s public library, took five minutes to 
drop in and register in the birthday book. 
It was a most encouraging occasion. 
South 

Emily G. Ethell, Simmons ’20, has 
become librarian of the Northern Ari- 
zona normal-school, at Flagstaff. 

Louise Hoxie, Simmons ’15, has been 
appointed assistant librarian at Mar- 
shall college, Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mary Lucile Warnock, B. L. S., 
Illinois ’20, assistant in the University 
of Illinois library, has resigned to accept 
a position on the staff of the University 
of Tennessee. 








What the League 
is Doing 

The “Monthly Summary”’ of the 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS mailed 
to your address for one year on 
receipt of $1.75. 

This interesting and invaluable of- 
ficial record of the League's activ- 
ities, month by month, supplies 
prompt and complete information, 
not covered by cable news; indis- 
pensable to all who would have a 


comprehensive grasp of world af- 
fairs. 


Send 15c today for sample copy 


World Peace Foundation 
40 Mt. Vernon St. Boston 
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The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Chattanooga, Tenn. records 
a circulation of 211,811lv. to 20,571 bor- 
rowers. A new county branch library 
was opened at Birchwood,’ and the 
colored library was established as the 
Howard branch library. 

J. J. Mahoney was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees. 

West 

Ruth Eugenia Warrick, Simmons 
"17, was married September 7 to 
George Hartington Lemon. They will 
live at University Place, Nebraska. 

Pacific Coast 

Alice M. Butterfield has been ap- 
pointed reference librarian of the River- 
side public library. 

Inez C. Haskins, Pittsburgh ’22, has 
come to Seattle as children’s librarian of 
the Georgetown branch. 

Emily Isobel Heath, Riverside, ’22, has 
been appointed to a position in the Po- 
mona public library. 

Julia Frances Heath, Riverside, ’22, 
has been appointed to a position in the 
Public library, Pomona. 

Miss Jean Woodruff, Riverside, ’22, 
has been appointed to a position in the 
Riverside public library. 

Margaret Hickson, Pittsburgh ’22, 
has been appointed children’s librarian 
of the West Seattle branch of the Seattle 
public library. 

Miss Zella Ditzler, Riverside ’22, has 
been appointed to a position in the cata- 
log department of the Redlands public 
library. 

Mrs Myra B. Lyons, Riverside ’22, 
has been appointed to a position in the 
State Teachers’ College library, San 
Diego. 

Eleanora O’Toole, Riverside, ’22, has 
been appointed as assistant in the library 
of the Los Angeles Security Trust and 
Savings Bank. 

Rudolph Gjelsness, B. L. S., Illinois 
’20, has resigned from the University 
of Oregon to become senior bibliog- 
rapher at the University of California. 

Cora M. Parker, Illinois 712-’13, has 
resigned the librarianship of the 


School library at Bisbee, Arizona, to 
accept a similar position at the Union 
'high-school, Anaheim, Cal. 


Ethel R. Sawyer, director of the 
training class of the Library associa- 
tion of Portland, gave two splendid 
lectures to the staff of the Seattle pub- 
lic library, September 5 and 6. Miss 
Sawyer’s topics were, Adolescents and 
their reading problem, and The novel, 
the Heinz of literature. 


Florence M. Waller, N. Y. S. ’18, 
technology librarian of the Seattle 
public library, has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence for graduate 
study in science at the Washington 
state college. During Miss Waller’s 
absence, Blanche Robertson, Illinois 
"13-14, will have charge of the technol- 
ogy division. Olive N. Kincaid, Wash- 
ington ’22, has been added to the staff 
of this division. 


The report of the Contra Costa 
county free library, California, for 
1921-1922 reveals the earnest activity 
of the county librarian, Miss Alice G. 
Whitbeck. The report gives the names 
of the branches, their location and cus- 
todians, with their salaries, circulation 
and various comparisons. 

The number of volumes in use in 
the schools totals 52,289; the circula- 
tion, exclusive of school room circula- 
tion is 111,242v.; borrowers, 10,573; 
receipts for the year, $47,912 and ex- 
penditures, $42,919. 

Foreign 

Bristol Municipal public libraries has 
issued a schedule of the half-hour talks 
to be given to boys and girls in the 
Central reference library on Friday 
afternoons thruout the year. A special 
list of books contained in the various 
libraries on the topics to be dealt with 
has been prepared and a selection of 
books will be exhibited at the time of 
the talk period. The Holy Land, the 
Land of the book, Thomas Chatter- 
ton, Poetry, Music, Bristol Avon and 
its shipping, Sir Walter Scott, Animal 
stories and the Human voice are some 
of the topics covered in these talks. 
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